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XI—TOM TYLER AND HIS WIFE. 


The comedy which appears in the following pages is 
reprinted from “the second impression,” as it is called on 


the title page, made by Francis Kirkman in the year 1661 : 
the first edition is apparently no longer extant. Francis 
Kirkman occupies an interesting position in the history of 
the English drama as the first man to interest himself in the 


collection and preservation of old English plays. To him we 
owe the reprint of Lust’s Dominion, which has been attri- 
bited to Marlowe, of The Thracian Wonder, of Gammer 
Gurton’s Nedle, and of other plays ; and from Kirkman we have 
the first attempt at a catalogue of English dramas, the 
foundation on which Langbaine, Baker, Reed, and others 
were later to build. The earlier form of Kirkman’s “an 
exact Catalogue of all the playes that were ever yet printed ” 
appeared as a supplement to the present play, and included 
six hundred and ninety items. A few years later Kirkman 
had increased his list to eight hundred and six. He tells 
us that he had seen and read all these plays and that he 
possesses most of them, which he is willing to sell or lend 
upon reasonable consideration.’ 

1See the article on Kirkman in the Dictionary of National Biography and 
a passage from his, “The Unlucky Citizen,” reprinted by Collier, History 
of Dramatic Poetry, 2, 354. 
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Tom Tyler and his Wife was not unknown to our older 
antiquaries, although several mistakes appear to have arisen 
about it. Langbaine contains no mention of it. In Ames’s 
Typographical Antiquities we find a description of “A ballet 
declaringe the fal of the whore of Babylone intytuled Tye 
thy mare Tom-boye, with other and thereunto annexed a 
prologe to the reders, Apocalyps 18,” which ends “ quod 
Wyllyam Kith.”’ Ames assigns this “ballet” to the year 
1547. One of the songs of Tom Tyler is written on this 
refrain of “Tie the mare, Tomboy.” But the psalmist, 
Wyllyam Kith, or Keth, as he is more usually called, is not 
the author of this play : and this, despite the alleged parallel 
by which a not dissimilar production, Gammer Gurton’s Nedle, 
has been commonly assigned to Bishop Still. Indeed, the two 
songs of which Kith’s is reprinted by Ritson? have nothing 
jn common except their measure and the refrain. In 1764 
Baker mentioned this play as “'Tome Tylere and his Wyte. 
A passing merrie Interlude. Anon. 4to. 1598. This play 
has been attributed, but, we believe, without foundation, to 
William Wayer.”* This statement is repeated in the second 
and third editions of the Biographia Dramatica, and in 
Halliwell’s spoiling of this good old book, A Dictionary of 
Old English Plays, 1860.4 In A Manuel for the Collector and 
Amateur of Old English Plays, by W. C. Hazlitt, 1892, the 
title of Kirkman’s edition is quoted, but no date is ventured 
for the first appearance. Hazlitt adds, “no copy of any 
earlier edition is known nor does it appear to have been 
licensed.” * 

The first edition of Ritson’s Ancient Songs reprints the 
“ballet” of Kith, alluded to above, and in commenting upon 
it says: this song is “ particularly alluded to in ‘ the passing 
merrie Interlude’ of Tom Tylere and his Wyfe, first printed 


1 Ed. 1749, p. 508. 

* Ancient Songs, ed. 1790, p. 130. 

* Biographia Dramatica, first edition, 1764, s. rv. 
*P, 249. SP, 230. 
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jn 1578.”' From the evident quotation of a title which 
differs in wording and spelling from ‘the second impression,” 
that of 1661, and from the fact that Baker and Ritson agree 
as to that title save for a single letter (Ritson’s “ Tom” for 
“Tome”’), it is plain that one or both of these authorities had 
seen an earlier edition of this play. But as the subsequent 
editions of both Baker and Ritson adhere to their dates first 
set down, and as Kirkman suggests even an earlier one for 
the editio princeps of Tom Tyler in the words of his title, 
“Printed and Acted about a hundred years ago,” we must 
acknowledge the date of the earliest publication of this play 
inascertainable on external evidence. Ritson’s date, 1578, is 
certainly the more probable, and Collier follows him, paying 
a passing and becoming tribute to Ritson’s correctness.? I do 
not find the source of Baker’s assignment of this play to 
William Wager. Wager is the author of one extant inter- 
lude, The longer thow livest the more fool thou, in which, 
according to Collier, the moral of the necessity of giving 
children a good and pious education is duly enforced’ It is 


not impossible that Wager wrote Tom Tyler, the probable 


date and the general character of the two interludes are not 
repugnant. But as Wager’s known interlude is not accessible 
to me I can offer no opinion on this subject. 

From the prologue of Tom Tyler we learn that it was “ set 
out by pretty boys.” Several companies of boy actors, as is 
well known, were active, especially in the sixties and seven- 
ties. The play concludes with a prayer for the queen in 


> is mentioned. 


which a “ perilous chance that hath been seen’ 
The publication of the concluding prayer is always an evi- 
dence of an early Elizabethan play. The “ perilous chance ” 
may refer to the discovery of the Ridolfi conspiracy in 1571. 


But prologue and epilogue are extraneous parts of a play 


?P. 130. It is to be noted that Collier, Dyce, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
American ed., 1854, 2, 194, and Ward, History, ed. 1899, 1, 142, all accept 
this date. 

* History of Dramatic Poetry, 1831, 2, 353. 

*Ibid., p. 332. 
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and as such are subject to continual change and revision, for 
which reason too much weight is not to be attached to them. 

In considering the internal evidence of probable date, 
derivable from the vocabulary, general style and metre of 
this play, I felt interested to ask expert opinion. I therefore 
entrusted it to my friend, Dr. C. P. G. Scott of Philadelphia, 
who generously returned me so full and satisfactory an answer 
that it seems but justice to him that I quote his own words :— 

“The vocabulary of the play at once places it, on a super- 
ficial view, in the period between 1530 and 1580. A con- 
sideration of a few expressions like coaks (p. 283), cock on hoop 
(p. 280), erossbite (p. 274), hoddie doddee (p. 280), javel (p. 270), 
Laron (p. 265) (for which read Lacon, a too classical spelling 
of Lakin-by Lacon being for by’r Lakin) indicates a time 
more definitely between 1540 and 1570. 

“The general style of the wit, the appearance of ‘Strife’ 
as the name of a character, the rude good nature of the 
brawling and basting, the brutality of speech and action to 
the shrewish wife, the senseless composition of the quarrel, 
point to the same period. 

“In the doggerel style, the inner rime, the deadly iteration 
of jingle, the occasional forced rimes, and other details, the 
play accords with similar features more or less present in 
other pieces of the middle third of the sixteenth century, e. g., 
Heywood’s Four P’s (1533), Proverbs and Epigrams (1562), 
Bale’s Kyng Johan (c. 1550), and similar productions. 

“The adopted meter and rime-scheme involve the use of 
forced rimes, and of some words or forms not normal to the 
time when the work was written. The effect is an occasional 
archaism, which seems at times to place the piece a genera- 
tion earlier. 

“The constructions, so far as they are not normal, are 
archaic or forced, and concur in suggesting the period 1540- 
1570 as the period of writing. But there are indications of 
some smoothing in the text as printed in the year 1661. 

“The orthography is not at all like that of any part of the 
sixteenth century. It is in the main that of the period of print- 
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ing, 1661. But there are two peculiarities. One is the use 
of many spellings which were archaic at that time, e. g., 
pacience (p. 286), endes (p. ibid.), laffe (p. 276), shrow, shrowes 
(pp. 262, 267), abrod (p. 266), beside spellings then obsolescent, 
like merrie, bodie, etc. (passim). 

“The other peculiarity is the quite modern style of the 
general spelling, which is much more like that of 1700 or 
1800 than like that of 1661. I suppose that the co-existence 
of these two peculiarities may be explained on the theory 
that the printer (or the copyist who made the copy for the 
printer) was given the original edition ‘printed about a 
hundred years ago,’ and was told to print it (or copy it), 
without special instructions as to the spelling, or with only 
the general instruction to change it to the existing custom. 
No author or editor seems to have intervened with ortho- 
graphic notions or customs of his own, so that the printer was 
allowed to follow his own untutored common sense. He 
therefore used a style of spelling almost free from the archa- 
isms which still lagged in the books of that period, though 
retaining some of the sixteenth century forms. To state the 
matter in few words, and saving any points that might be 
made on individual words or constructions or spellings, the 
text of 1661 is evidently a fairly good but not exact repro- 
duction of the words of a text first written or printed between 
1540 and 1570—to guess more closely, about 1550-60—but 
with the spelling for the most part altered to the most 
advanced style of 1661.” 

After mentioning Ritson’s assignment of 1578 as the date 
of the original edition of Tom Tyler and His Wife, Dr. Scott 
concludes: “If the date ‘1578?’ is correct, it would not be 
surprising, as that was a period of archaizing, and some of 
the ‘humorous’ pieces of that period, e. g., Kendall’s Flowers 
of Epigrammes (1577) are written in a style of verse and wit 
the more like Heywood and Bale than like the verse and 
wit which was then budding into the second Elizabethan style.” 

In Tom Tyler the didactic principle has nearly expired. 
The “sage Parsons,” Destinie and Desire, are more like 
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friendly neighbors holding fatalistic views as to marriage 
than the abstractions which their names imply. Strife, the 
shrew, is certainly an abstraction only in name.’ Lastly, this 
interlude is one of a series of dramatic productions which 
derive their interest from a supposedly realistic presentation 
of the relations of husband and wife. The shrew had been 
already more than suggested in the wily Tyb of Heywood’s 
Mery Play between Johan the husbande, Tyb his wife and Syr 
Jhan the preest, about 1525, whilst the wife of the contrasted, 
suffering type had been treated dramatically in 1538, in a 
play of Ralph Radcliffe, no longer extant, on the popular 
medieval theme of Patient Griselda. This series continued 
in such plays as Patient Grissill, 1599, the joint work of 
Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton; The London Prodigal, one 
of the pseudo-Shakespearian plays assigned to a date between 
1600 and 1605; The Wise Woman of Hogsden, of Heywood, 
and the underplot of The Honest Whore of Dekker, both dat- 
ing about 1664; and The Miseries of Enforced Marriage. The 
“shrew plays” are The Taming of a Shrew, written between 
1588 and 1590, which has been variously assigned as to 
authorship; whence Shakespeare borrowed the idea of The 
Taming of the Shrew, 1597; the underplot of Dekker’s play 
mentioned above, 1604; and Fletcher’s brilliant sequel to 
Shakespeare’s “shrew,” The Woman’s Prize, which dates cer- 
tainly after 1610. Finally the two themes appear in contrast 
in the same play in How a Man may Chuse a Good Wife 
from a Bad, 1601; in The Fair Maid of Bristow, 1604 ; and 
in Marston’s Dutch Curtezan, of about the same date. In these 
and other plays of the same class the contrast takes the wider 
range of the chaste and the vicious woman. 


Feurx E. ScHeuina. 


1T can not agree with Ward’s statement that Strife is “half an abstrac- 
tion, half a type.”—English Dramatic Literature, ed. 1899, 1, 142. Collier’s 
estimate of this play is altogether fair—History of English Dramatic Poetry, 
ed. 1831, 2, 353 ff. 
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DEsTINIE, A sage Parson. 
DestRE, The Vice. 

Tom Ty.er, A labouring Man. 
SrriFe, Tom Tylers Wife. 
Srurpig, A Gossip. 

TyppLe, An Ale-wife. 

Tom TayYLer, An Artificer. 
PATIENCE, A sage Parson. 
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THE PROLOGUE. 


My dautie first in humble wise fulfill’d, 

I humbly come, as humbly as I am will’d, 
To represent, and eke to make report, 

That after me you shal) hear merrie sport, 
To make you joy and laugh at merrie toyes, 
I mean a play set out by prettie boyes. 
Whereto we crave your silence and good will, 
To take it well: although he wanted skill 
That made the same so perfectly to write, 

As his good will would further and it might. 10 
The effect whereof it boots not to recite, 

For presently yee shall have it in sight. 

Nor in my head such cunning doth consist, 
They shall themselves declare it as they list. 
But my good will I promised them to do, 
Which was to come before to pray of you, 
To make them room, and silence as you may, 
Which being done, they shall come in to play. 


Here entreth in Destinie and Desire. 


I Represent the part that men report, 

To be a plague to men in many a sort. 20 
I am, which as your Proverbs go, 

In wedding or hanging am taken for a fo,' 
Where as indeed the truth is nothing so. 

Be it well or ill as all things hap in fine, 

The praise or dispraise ought not to be mine. 

I am glad I met you. 

Whither jet you? 
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Desire. 
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I jet I tell you true, to seek and see you, 

To tell you such newes, as I cannot chuse. 

I pray you what is that ? 30 
Sirra know you not Jom Tyler your man? 

Yes Marry, what than ? 

He made sute to me, his friend for to be, 

To get him a wife, to lead a good life. 

And so I consented, and was well contented, 
To help him to woo, with all I could do, 

And married he is. 

But what for all this ? 

Marry that shall you know, his wife is a shrow, 
And I hear tell, she doth not use him well. 40 
Wherefore he speaks shame of thee and my name. 
If you so framed to have your name blamed, 
Or your deeds be noughtie, what am I faultie? 
I know no cause why ; 

No more do I. 

I did my good will, and though he sped ill, 

I care not a Flie. 

Let them two trie. 

They match as they can, the wife and good man, 
In wealth or in wo, as matters do go. 50 
And let us not mind their lot to unbind, 

But rather forget them, 

Marry so let them. 

For as for my part, though it long to my Art 
Mens hearts to inflame, their fancie to frame 
When they have obtained, I am not constrained 
To do any more. 

Content thee therefore, 

And let thy heart rest, for so it is best. 

And let us away, as fast as we may, 60 
For fear he come to you. 

Marry have with you. Here they both go in. 
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Tom Tyler commeth in singing 





The proverb reporteth, no man can deny, 
That wedding and hanging is destiny. 







I am a poor Tyler in simple aray, 
And get a poor living, but eight pence a day, 
My wife as I get it, doth spend it away ; 
And I can not help it, she saith ; wot ye why, 
For wedding and hanging is destiny. 















4 I thought when I wed her, she had been a sheep, 

E At boord to be friendly, to sleep when I sleep, 

y She loves so unkindly, she makes me to weep; 70 
2 But I dare say nothing god wot, wot ye why ? 

Be For wedding and hanging is destiny. 

a Besides this unkindnesse whereof my grief grows, 

E I think few Tylers are matcht with such shrows ; 

a Before she leaves brawling, she falls to deal blows 
a Which early and late doth cause me to cry 

Ff That wedding and hanging is destiny. 





a The more that I please her, the worse she doth like me 

< The more I forbear her, the more she doth strike me 

The morethat I get herthe more shedoth glike me; 80 
Wo worth this ill Fortune that maketh me crie 

es That wedding and hanging is destinie. 







¥ If I had been hanged when I had been married, 





¥ My torments had ended, though I had miscarried ; 
i If [ had been warned, then would I have tarried ; 
y But now all to lately I feel and crie, 

RS That wedding and hanging is destinie. 

3 The song ended, Tom Tyler speaketh. 

Cy 





T. Tiler. You see with what fashion I plead my passions; 
By marrying of Strife, which I chose to my wife, 
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To lead such a life, with sorrow and grief, 90) 

As I tell you true, is to bad for a Jew. 

She hath such skill, to do what she will, 

To gossip and to swill, when I fare but ill. 

I must work sore, I must get some more, 

I must still send it, and she will spend it, 

I pray God amend it, but she doth not intend it. 

What should I say, but high me away, 

And do my work duly, where ich am paid truly? 

For if my wife come, up goeth my bomme, 

And she should come hither, and we met 
together, 100 

I know we shall fight, and eke scratch and bite, 

I therefore will go hie me, and to my work plie me, 

As fast as I can. 


Here Tom Tyler goeth in, and his wife cometh out. 


Strife. Alasse silly man ; 

What a husband have I, as light as a flie? 

I leap and I skip, I carry the whip, 

And I bear the bell; If he please me not well, 

I will take him by the pole, by cocks precious sou! 

I will make him to toil, when I laugh and smile; 

I will fare of the best, I will sit and take rest, 110 

And make him to find all things to my mind. 

And yet sharp as the wind, I will use him unkind, 

And fain my self sick ; there is no such trick, 

To dolt with a Daw, and keep him in awe. 

I will teach him to know the way to Dunmoe. 

At bord and at bed, I will crack the knaves head, 

If he look but awry, or cast a sheeps eye: 

So shall I be sure, to keep him in ure, 

To serve like a knave, and live like a slave. 

And in the mean season, I will have my own 
reason, 120 
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And no man controle me, to pil or to pole me, 

Which I love of life. 

God speed gossip Strife. Sturdie entereth. 

Well met Goodwife Sturdie, both welcom and 
worthie. 

And ever I thank ye. 

I pray you go prank ye, 

Ye are dew old huddle. 

The Pigs in the puddle. 

But now welcome indeed, and ye be agreed, 

Let us have some chat. 130 

Marry why nat? 

For I am come hither, to gossip together, 

For I drank not to day. 

So I hear say. 

But I tell you true, I thought not of you, 

Yet the ale-wife of the Swan, is filling the Can, 

With spice that is fine, and part shall be thine, 

If that thou wilt tarrie. 

Why, yes by Saint Mary ; 

Else were I a fool. Here entreth Tipple 140 

Marrie here is good rule. with a pot in her hand 

A sight of good guesse. and a piece of Bacon. 

Never a one lesse, now Tipple is come. 

And here is good bum, I dare boldly say. 

Why had I not some of this tother day? 

Make much of it now, and glad that ye may. 

Come where shall we sit? and here is a bit 

Of a Gammon of Bacon. 

Well said by Laron. 

Sit down even here, and fall to it there : 150 

I would it were better for ye; 

As long lives a merry heart as a sorrie. 

Where is Jom Tyler now, where is he? 

What carest thou where a dolt should be. 

And where is your good man? 
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Forsooth nought at home, he is abrod for pence. 

Well, I had need to go hence, 

Least my good man do misse me. 

I would teach him John come kisse me, 

If the dolt were mine. 160 

Alas are you so fine! 

Would God in all your chere, Tom Tiler saw 
you here ; 

What and if he did? 

Marrie God forbid, the house would be too hot, 

Now by this pewter pot, 

And by this drink I will drink now, 

God knows what I think now. 

What think you, Gossip Strife? 

I had rather then my life, 

My husband would come hither, 

That we might busk together, 

Ye should see how I could tame him, 

Alas, and could ye blame him, 

If that he were displeased ? 

He shall be soon appeased, Tom Tiler 

If either he gaspeth or glometh. cometh in. 

By gods blew hood he cometh. 

Away, by the Masse away, he will us all else fray. 

These summer daies be verie drie. 

Yea, that is a devil a lie. 180 

Ich should have a pot of beer, and go to work 
again. 

Yea knave, shall honest men 

Go hire thee by the day, and thou shalt go awaw 

To loyter to and fro? I will teach thee for to knoy, 

How fast the hours go. One, two, three. 

I pray thee let be. She beateth him. 

Four, five, six; Lord, that I had some sticks. 

I would clapper claw thy bones 

To make you tell your stones, 
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The worser while I know you; 
T. Tyler. Good wife I beshrew you ; 
I pray leave your tumbling ? 
Strife. Yea knave are you mumbling? 
Hence ye knave hence, bring me home pence, 
Afore ye go to bed, or I will break your knaves 
head, 
Till the blood go about. 
T. Tiler. Now our Lord keep me out, Tom Tiler goeth out. 
From this wicked wife. 
Sturdie. Why, how now Strife? here is prettie rule ; 
Strife. Hold your peace fool, it is no news for me; 200 
Let this talk be, and fall to your chere. 
Tipple. Here is good beer, quaff and be merrie. 
Strife. I am half wearie with chiding alreadie. 
Sturdie. Keep your brains steddie, 
And fall to your drinking. 
Tipple. Nay fall to singing, and let us go dance. 
Strife. By my troth chance, and let us begin, 
Rise up gossips, and I will bring you in. 
Here they sing 
Tom Tiler, Tom Tiler, 
More morter for Tom Tiler. 210 
As many as match themselves with shrowes, Strife 
May hap to carrie away the blowes, singeth this staff. 
Tom Tiler, Tom Tiler. 
As many a Tyde both ebs and flowes, 
So many a misfortune comes and goes, 
Tom Tiler, Tom Tiler. 
Tipple singeth Though Tilers clime the house to tile, 
this staffe. They must come down another while, 
Tom Tiler, Tom Tiler. 
Though many a one do seem to smile, 
When Geese do wink, they mean some gile, 
Tom Tiler, Tom Tiler. 
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Sturdie singeth Though Tom be stout, and Tom be strong, 
this staffe. Though Tom be large, and Tom be long, 
Tom Tiler, Tom Tiler. 
Tom hath a wife will take no wrong, 
But teach her Jom another song. Here they end singing 
Tom Tiler, Tom Tiler. and Tipple speaketh. 
Tipple. Alas poor Tom, his Cake is dow. 
Sturdie. Ye may see what it is to meet with a shrow. 230 
And now we have soong this merry fit, 
Let us now' leave gossiping yet, 
Strife. Hold your peace fooles, ye have no wit 
Fill in and spare not, swill in, I care not. 
This drink is ipse, to make us all tipse. 
And now gossip Sturdie, if I may be so worthie, 
Half this I drink to you. 
Sturdie. The headache will sting you, I fear me anon, 
Therefore let us be gone, I heartily pray you. 
Strife. Tipple, What say you, will you drink no 
more. 240 











Tipple. I have tippled sore I promise you plain, 
Yet once and no more, have at you again. 

Strife. Ho, pray God, he, 

Sturdie. So, So, So, So. 


Here they sing again. 
Another Song. 


The Mill a, the Mill a, 
So merily goes the mery Mill a, 


Let us sip and let it slip, 
And go which way it will a, 
Let us trip, and let us skip, 
And let us drink our fill a. 
Take the cup, and drink all up, 
Give me the can to fill a: 
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Every sup, and every cup, 
Hold here, and my good will a. 

Gossip mine, and Gossip thine, 
Now let us Gossip still a: 

Here is good wine, this Ale is fine, 
Now drink of which you will a. 

Round about, till all be out, 













4 I pray you let us swill a: 260 
4 This jelly grout is jelly' and stout ; 

3 I pray you stout it still a. 

Pi Let us laugh, and let us quaff, 

4 Good drinkers think none ill a: 

a Here is your bag, here is your staffe, 





Be packing to the mill a. 






Here they end singing, and Tipple speaketh first. 













Tipple. So merily goes the merie mill a; 
Hold here is my can. 
Sturdie, Nay I beshrow my hart than, 
‘ I must depart, therefore adew. 270 
i Strife. Then tarrie and take us all with you. 






Come Gossips, come. Here they all go in, and 
Tom Tiler cometh out. 
T. Tiler. Iam a tiler as you see, a simple man of my degree, 
Yet many have need of me, to keep them clean 
and drie ; 
And specially in the Summer time 
To pin their tiles, and make their lime, 
And tile their houses to keep out rain, 
Being well rewarded for my pain. 
And where I work by week or day, 
I truly earn it and they truly pay ; 280 
I would desire no better life ; 
Except that God would change my wife. 
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If she were gone and I were free, 

What tiler then were like to mee ? 

For howsoever I travel, she uses me like a Javel, 

And goeth from house to house, as drunk as a 
mouse ; 

Giving and granting, checking and taunting, 

Bragging and vaunting, flauting and flaunting. 

And when I come home, she makes me a mome: 

And cuts my comb, lik a hop on my thomb,' 290 

With contrary biting too dear of reciting. 

But this is the end, if I could get a friend 

Some council to give me, you would not believe me 

How glad I would be. Enter Tom Tayler. 

The wiser man he. Tom Tiler how now? 

Tom Tayler, how dost thou ? 

After the old sort, in mirth and jolly sport, 

Tayler-like I tell you. 

Ah sirra I smell you. 

You have your hearts ease, to do what you 
please, 300 

But I have heard tell, that you have the hell. 

Marrie that is well. But what if I have? 

May not I crave one friendly good turn, 

While the fire doth burn, to put my wife to such 
ill fare? 

In faith I do not care, 

But what meanest thou by this? 

To live in some blisse, and be rid ot my wife. 

Why are you at strife, what is the cause? 

When I come in her clawes, 

She guides me for ever; but help me now or 
never, 310 

As I told thee before, 

Put her in hell, and I care for no more. 
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Why foolish knave, what hell should I have? 
With a wild evil am I a Devil? 

Thou art out of thy wit. 

No bum say not yet, though [ am vext with a fit 
Of a liberal wife, that will shorten my life. 
And thou be no devil, take it not evil ; 

For I heard tell, that thou hast a hell. 


And I have a wife, so devilish in strife, 320 
Which cannot do well, and therefore meeter for 
hell, 


Then here to remain. 

If the matter be so plain ; 
Then what wilt thou say, if I find the way 

By words to intreat her, and after to beat her 
If she will not be ruled [?] 

She is to well schooled with too many shrowes 
To receive any blowes, never think so. 

If she be such a shrow, something at her throw. 
Stand to it foolish calf, I will be thy half. 330 
What will she fight ? 

Yea her fingers be very light 

And that do I find, her checks be so unkind. 
Alwayes and ever, she is pleased never, 

But fuming and freating, buffeting and beating ; 
Of this my silly costard. 

A hoorson dostard. And what dost thou than? 
Like a poor man, 

Desiring her gently to let me live quietly. 

Now of mine honestie I like thee the better. 340 
And wouldest thou let her. 

Yea, and so would you, I tell you true, 

If you were in my case. 

Nay then by Gods grace, 

I will prove by your leave, if she can me deceive 
By any such sort, ve shall see a good sport. 

Put off thy coat and all thy apparel ; 
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And for thy quarrel I will make speed. 

And put on thy weed, come on and unray thee, 

And what now I pray thee. 350 

Come give me the rest. 

I wene you do jest. What meant you by this? 

No harm sir I wis. 

Now get me a cudgel, this is wondrous well, 

Now am I well armed, if now I be harmed, 

I may chance to beguile her for beating Tom Tiler; 

Now Thomas my friend, this is the end ; 

You say your wife will fight, her fingers be so 
light ; 

If she have such delight, I will conjure the sprite, 

If she come neer, while I tarrie here. 360 

Therefore stand by, and when thou hearest me 
crie, 

Come help me to cheer me. 

Nay I must not come neer thee, Here Tom Tiler 

Be certain of that. goeth in a while. 

Well if you will not, make no more debating. 

Ye knave are ye prating ? Enter Strife. 

When you should be at work, do you loiter and 
lurk? 

Take that for your labour. 

Nay faith by your favour I will pay you again, 

There is for me to requite your pain. 370 

Yea knave are you striking? 

Yea whore, are ye greeking ? 

In faith ye knave I will cool you. 

In faith ye whore I will rule you. 

Yea knave are ye so fresh? 

Yea whoore I will plague your flesh. 

And I will displease thee a little better ; 

And in faith I will not die thy debter. 

Now now, how like you your match ? 

As I did ever, even like a Patch. 
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Ah knave, wilt thou strike thy wife? 

Yea marrie, I love this gear alife. 

Hold thy hand, and thou be a man. 

Kneel down and ask to be forgiven then. 

Ah whoorson knave my bones is sore. 

Ah unhappie whore; do so then no more. 

I pray thee be still, thou shalt have thy will. 

I will do so no more, I am sorrie therefore. 

I will never more strike, nor profer the like, 

Alas I am killed. 390 

Nay thou art il willed as thou hast been ever. 

But trouble me never, I advise thee again, 

For I will brain thee then. 

Now praise at thy parting. 

Wo worth overwharting that ever I knew, 

I am beaten so blew, and my gall is all burst. 

I thought at the first he had been a dolt. 

But I bridled a Colt of a contrarie hare, 

Soure sauce is now my chear. 

Therefore I will away, for I get naught by this 
play ; 400 

And get me to bed, and dress up my head. 

I am so sore beaten with blowes. [S]He fireth in. 

It is hard matching with shrowes. 

I see well enough the Damsel was tough, 

And loth for to bend. But I think in the end 

I made her to bow. But where is Tom now? 

That he may know how all matters do stand. 


T. Tiler enters. T. Tiler. Here sir at hand. How now Jom 
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Tayler ? 
Much ado to quail her. 
But I beleeve my girds do her grieve, 410 


I dare be bold, she longs not to scold, 

Nor use her old sport, in such devilish sort ; 
I pray thee why so? 

I have made her so wo, so black and so blew, 
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I have changed her hew and made her to bend ; 

That to her lives end she will never offend 

In word nor in deed. Therefore now take heed 

She strike thee no more. 

Ich will stroke thee therefore ; 

And Tom God a mercy. 410 

She looked arsie versie at her first coming in, 

And so did begin with sowring of showes, 

And fell to fair blowes. 

But then I behide me, and she never spide me ; 

What I was Iam sure. Therefore get thee to her, 

And get thee to bed, whatsoever is said. 

I care not a straw, for thou hast her in awe. 

She is so well beaten, she dare not once threaten, 

Nor give thee any ill word at bed and at boord, 

But grunting and groning, thou shall find her 
moning 420 

Her piteous case with a saint Johns face, 

I warrant well painted, for I stroke till she 
fainted, 

And paid her for all ever, 

Till she said she would never be churlish again. 

Let me alone with my damsel then ; 

And if I be able, without any fable 

I will quit thee. 

If she crossebite thee, 

Hence forth evermore beswinge her therefore, 

And keep her up short, from all her old sport. 430 

And she will not be ruled, let her be cooled. 

But I dare say, she will think of this day, 

All her life long. 

Shall we have then a good song, 

For joy of this glee betwixt her and thee? 

By my troth if you will, I shall fulfil 

As much as I can. 

Let us sing than. 
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The tying of the Mare, that went out of square. 
T. Tiler. By my troth any you dare, go to begin. 440 
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Here they sing. 
Tie, tie, tie the mare, tie, 
Lest she stray from thee away ; 
Tie the mare Tomboy. 
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DARE 


Tom Tiler singeth. 


hawt 


Tom might be merrie, and well might fare, 
But for the haltering of his Mare, 

Which is so wicked to fling and flie, 

Go tie the mare Tomboy, tie the mare, tie. 


Tom Tailer singeth. 


Blame not Thomas if Tom be sick, 

His mare doth praunce, his mare doth kick; 

She snorts and holds her head so hie, 450 
Go tie the mare Tomboy, tie the mare, tie. 


Tom Tiler singeth. 


If Tom crie hayt, or Tom crie hoe, 

His mare wili straight give Tom a bloe, 
Where she doth bait, Tom shall abie, 

Go tie thy mare Tomboy, tie the mare, tie. 


Tom Tayler singeth. 


Tom if thy mare do make such sport, 

I give thee councel to keep her short. 

If she be coltish, make her to crie. 

Go tie the mare Tomboy, tie the mare, tie. 


Here they end singing, and Tom Tayler first speaketh, 


Tayler. Well now to your charge, 460 
Let her run no more at large. 
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But now she is so well framed, 

If she do ill you must be blamed, 

Therefore take hood ' heed. 

Yes that I will indeed. 

And I thank you for you pain. 

As I am bound [ tell you plain. 

Well Thomas fare you well, Tom Tayler 

Till you come where I do dwell. —_goeth in. 

Ah sirra this is trim, that my wife is coold by 
him, 470 

I marvel how she took the matter ; 

And how she will look when I come at her ; 

And whether she be well or sick ; 

For my part I doe not stick 

To do my dutie as I ought, 

Yet will I never die for thought, 

I will go hie me home. Tom Tyler goeth in. 


Here entereth Sturdie and Tipple. 


Farewell good honest mome. 

How likest thou this match ? 

Wouldst thou have thought the Patch, 480 

Would have beat his wife so black and blew 
from top to toe 

Being such a simple fool ? 

Belike he has learned in a new school 

Whereat I cannot chuse but laffe, 

The still Sow eateth up all the draffe. 

Beware of such wily Pies. 

But she, an she be wise, 

Will seek some way to rook him. 

It is too late to break him, if now he get the 
better. 

If she can do so, let her ; 490 

I dare be bold to say, she will do what she may. 
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Sturdie and Tipple goeth out, and Tom Tiler cometh in. 
T. Tiler. 


1 wounded, 
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Lo here she cometh creeping, Enter Strife fair 

Alas for wo and weeping, and softly, wailing 

The truth will now appear. and weeping. 

Alas and well away. 

How ill have I been used, my bones be all so 
brused. 

My flesh is plagued vily, and my head is woundey,' 
hily. 

My arms be black and blew, and all my sides 


be new. 

Though all this be with you Gossip, discomfort 
never, 

He watched? ye once for ever. 500 


But trust his hands no more. 

Alas I am so sore, 

I can neither stand nor sit but am beside my wit; 

And never well apaid, till that I may be laid 

To ease me on my bed. 

Bind this about your head, 

And hardly lay you down, we must into the town ; 

And after that, surely then we will come to you 
again ; 

And I pray you be of good cheer. 


I am sorrie to see you here 510 
In such unhappie case, but take some heart of 
grace 


Good Gossip I pray you, 

Alas neighbours, I stay you 

From your businesse perhaps, but I will take 
a nap, 

If I can where I lie. 

Then we will see you again by and by. 


I heard say my wife is abominable sick, 
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Indeed she was beat with an unhappie stick, 

Gods, look where she lies, close with her eyes, 

That is well said I will get me to bed, 520 

And lay me hard by her, and yet not too nie her, 

For feare I awake her, a good yeare take her, 

For using me so. 

But alas, O, O, 

My bones, my bones, fall in peeces at ones ! 

Alas, alas, I die, O husband, husband why, 

Why have you done so? I was never your foe, 

So much as you make me, and so you may take me, 

If I have you offended, it shall be amended. 

Alas wherefore should ye beate me a so soare ? 530 

You would be still never, but buffet me ever, 

And Gossip at will, when I must work still, 

And take ill your pleasure, and braul without 
measure 

And now you may see, as the old sayings bee, 

God sendeth now, short hornes to a curst Cow. 

I come home merrily, when you sit verely. 

Lowring and pouting, knawing and lowting. 

And I was your noddy, as mnch’ as no body. 

Alas what than, you being a man, 

Should beare with my folly, and you being 
holly 540 

Might councel me, tho not beating me so. 

I thought I should find, you loving and kinde, 

And not of this minde. 

For us to war foes, for such crewel blowes, 

I tell you plaine, I married my bane, 

When I married thee, as far as I see. 

Wife I am sorrie, this ill is befalne ye, 

But I tell you true, the fault was in you. 

For till this day, I dare boldlie say, 

I never did proffer you such an offer ; 
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TOM TYLER AND HIS WIFE. 
It was your owne seeking. 
I beshrew such striking. 
So close by the ribs, you may strike your tibs 
So, well enough. 

This rage and this ruffe 

Need not to be, wife if ye love me, 

Let us agree, in love and amitie, 

And do so no more, [ am sory therefore, 

I take God to my judge, that ever this grudge, 
Should happen to be, between you and me. 560 
Alas, I may mone I might have been woone 
With half these strokes, but curstnesse provokes 
Kind hearts to dissever, and hatred for ever 
Most commonly growes, by dealing of blowes. 
Therefore blame not me, if I cannot love ye ; 
While we two have life. 

By my halydome Wife ; 

Because you say so, now shall ye know 

If you will content you, that I do lament you. 
For I will tell you true, When I saw you 570 
Ever brawling and fighting, and ever crossebiting, 
Which made me still wo, that you should thus do; 
At last here after, I complaind the matter 

To Tom Taylor my Master, who taking a waster 
Did put on my coat, since ye will needs know it ; 
And so being disguised, he interprised 

To come in my steed ; and having my weed 
You pleading your passion after the old fashion ; 
Thinking it was I, stroke him by and by, 

Then straight did he in steed of me, 580 
Currie your bones, as he said for the nones, 

To make you obey. 

Is it even so as you say ? 

Gods fish you Knave, did you send such a slave 
To revenge your quarrel in your apparel ? 
Thou shalt abide ' as dearlie as I. 
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I thought by this place, thou hadst not the face 

To beat me so sore. Have at thee once more. 

I now wax fresh co’ plague a knaves flesh 

That hath so plagued me, for everie blow 
three. 590 

Be sure I will pay you, till you do as I would 
have you. 

Ah whoreson Dolt thou whorson subtle Colt ; 

Son of an Oxe, how like you your knocks? 

The pils and the pox, and the poison in box 

Consume such a Knave, and bring him to grave. 

The Crowes and the Pies, and the verie flesh flies 

Desire to plague thee. In faith I will plague thee, 

O wife, wife, I pray thee save my life. 

You hurt me ever, I hurted you never, 

For Gods sake content thee. 600 

Nay thou shalt repent thee, 

That ever Tom Tayler, that Ruffian and railer 

Was set to beat me, he had better he had eat me; 

I hope for to find some tosser so kind 

To currie that knave, for the old grudge I have, 

As now I do thee; there is one more for me. 

Kneel down on your knee, yon® hoddie doddee ; 

I will make you to stoop, though you set cock 
on hoop 

For joy of Tom Tayler, that he could beguile her. 

Take that for her sake, some mirth for to 
make, 610 

Like an asse as you be. 

Why should you strike me 

For another mans fault? 

Because thou art naught, Enter Sturdie 

And he a vile knave. and Tipple. 

What more can ye have? 

Enough is enough, as good as a feast. 


? you. 
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He shall bear me one cuff yet more like a beast. 
Gossip content thee, and strike him no more. 
All the world wonders upon her therefore. 620 
Away neighbour Thomas out of her sight. 

Alas she hath almost kild me out right. 

I will rather die than see her again. Go in T. Tiler. 
I promise you, I have a great losse then, 

How like ye now this last overthwarting ? 

It is an old saying, praise at the parting. 

I think I have made the Cullion to wring. 

I was not beaten so black and blew, 

But I am sure he has as many new. 

My heart is well eased, and I have my wish, 630 
This chafing hath made me as whole as a fish. 
And now I dare boldly be merrie again. 

By saint Mary you are the happier then. 

My neighbour and IJ, might hap to abie, 

If we should so do, as he suffereth you ; 

But we commend you. 

I can now intend you, 

To laugh and to quaff, and lay down my staff, 
To dance or to sing. 

There were no such thing, after this madness. 640 
And ye say it in sadness, 

Let us set in, on a merrie pin. 

The storie of the strife, between Tom and his wife, 
As well as I can. 

Shall I begin then to set you both in? 

For I can best do it, 

Now I pray thee go to it. 


Here they sing. 


Hey derie, hoe derie, hey derie dan, 
The Tylers wife of our Town, 


Hath beaten her good man. 
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A Song. 


Tom Tiler was a trifeler, 
And fain would have the skill 
To practise with Tom Tayler, 
To break his Wives will. 
Tom Tayler got the victorie, 
Till Tylers Wife did know, 
It was a point of subtiltie ; 
Then Tom was beat for wo. 
Thomas Tilers Wife said evermore 
I will full merrie make, 660 
And never trust a man no more 
For Thomas Taylers sake. 
But if Tom Tiler give a stroke, 
Perhaps if he be stout, 
He shall then have his costard broke, 
Till blood go round about. 
Though some be sheep, yet some be shrowes, 
Let them be fools that lust : 
Tom Tilers Wife will take no blows, 
No more then needs she must. 
If Tom be wise, he will beware, 
Before he make his match, 
To do no further than he dare, Here they end 
For fear he prove a Patch. singing. 


Gossips, godlige' for this mrerie? song ; 

Pray God we may long keep such merrie glee. 
Ye* marrie say we, 

God grant all wives, to lead the like lives 

That you do now. 

I know not how that may come to passe, 680 
But by the Masse, good handling doth much. 
For a fair touch my will shall not want. 


5 yea. 
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a Sturdie. Would God I could plant, 
a My eye-lids in such sort, to make such a sport, 
% And live so at ease, to do what I please. 





Tipple. Alwaies the Seas. 
Be not like mild, but wanton and wild 
Sometime more higher, then need shall require ; 
So may the hap be with you and with me. 
Strife. Let all this be, for we will agree, 690 
And let us away, for I dare say, 
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; Tom Tiler is gone to make his mone, 

i After these strokes, like a wise Coaks ; 

4 But all is one. 

; Sturdie. Come let us be gone it is time for to go. 

4 Tipple. I think it be so; come on, have with you. 
. 

a Here they go in, and Tom Tayler, Tom Tiler, and 
| Destinie enter. 

: T. Tiler. If Destinie drive poor Tom for to live. 

‘ For ever in strife with such an ill wife; 

: Then Tom may complain, no more to remain 700 





Here on the earth, but rather wish death. 
: For this is too bad. 
5 Tayler. Why, how now my lad, what news with thee? 
T. Tiler. In faith as ye see. 
After the old fashion, pleading on passion 
If Fortune will it, I must fulfil it. 
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; If Destinie say it, I cannot deny ° it. 

4 Destinie. Nor I cannot stay it. 

: For when thou wast born, thy luck was forlorn. 
: Therefore content thee, and never repent thee. 710 
& T. Tayler. I cannot lament thee. 

¢ For I am sure you know, I charmed your shrow, 
: With such cruel blowes, by the faith that now goes 
: I thought she would die. 
4 T. Tiler. Then happie were I. 
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And a good cause why, 

But you may now go for bacon to Dunmo. 
Yet fain would I know, of Destinie now, 
How long and how my life shall it passe. 
Why foolish asse, that were but a follie. 
For he is too hollie to tell any news. 

I do not use, to tell ore' I strike, 

I suddenly gleek, ore’ men be aware. 

Then I can declare if I look in thy hand, 
How thy fortune wil! stand. Hold up thy fist. 
Here, do what ye list. 

By my troth I wist it, and have not mist it. 


He striketh him on the cheek. 


By the sign that here goes, you are born to take 
blowes. 

Tarrie, let me look again. 

Nay beshrew my heart then. 

Ask Destinie hereby, and I make a lie. 

No, you do not indeed. 

Then I will change my weed, 

And tyle it no more, if my chance be so sore, 

As you two doe make it. 

We do not mistake it, 

Thereof be you bold, and this hope you may hold, 

If your fortune bee to hang on a tree, 

Five foot from the ground, ye shall never be 
drownd. 

So if you be born, to hold with the horne, 740 

How soever your wife jet it, you cannot let it. 

And if you leade an ill life, by chance of your wife, 

Take this for a verity, all is but your destiny. 

And though your deedes prove naught, 

Yet am I not in fault. 

Then let me be taught, how to eschew, 


730 
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’ Possibly these two lines should be spoken by Taylor. 
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Such dangers as you, eaforce to a man. 

Yea, but who can instruct you thereon ? 

For all is no more then I have said before. 

But howsoever it be, learn this of me, 750 

If you take it not ill, but with a good will, 

It shall never grieve you. 

No faith, I believe you, 

That is even all. He that loves thrall, 

It were pittie he should lack it. 

Then [ must pack it 

Between the coat and the skin, 

As my fortune hath been ever yet in my life, 

Since I am married with Strife, 

Hap good hap, will, hap good, hap evil; 760 

Even hap as hap may. 

That is a wise way. 

Never set at thy heart, thy wives churlish part, 

That she sets at her heel, such sorrows to feel. 

It would grieve any Saint. Enter Strife. 

Take a pensil, and paint your words in a table, 

That the foole may be able to know what to doe.’ 

Here is one comes to woo, 

By the Masse I will not tarry. Desteny goeth in. 

I would it were muskadine for ye, 770 

To stand prating with knaves. 

Hark how she raves, she longues? for a whip. 

Ye® faith good man blabberlip. 

You pricklouse knave you, have you nothing 
to do 

At home with your shreds? a prayer of wise heads 

I promise you you have. But you doltish knave, 

Come home, or I will fetch you. 

Now a halter stretch you. 






5 Yea, 
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And them that sent you. Enter Patience. 

Good friendes, I pray you content you. 780 

Whence cometh this strife, I pray the good wife? 

Be pacient for all. 

And shall the knave braul 

And make discord to be, betweene my husband 
and me. 

Why so? are you he 

That setteth debate, and disposed to prate? 

I pray you be still. 

Marry with a good will. 

As God shall save me, I did behave me 

As well as might bee, as these folkes did see. 790 

Till this gigish dame, into this place came 

But she is too too bad. 

And I count him mad, 

That for any fit, will compare his wit, 

And with a foolish woman to wander,’ 

He is as wise as a Gander. 

You are too much to blame, and you to for shame, 

Teave your old canker, and let your sheet anker 

Be alwayes to hold, where I pacience am bold 

If things hap awry, to fall ont? by and by, 800 

It doth not agree, though Desteny be 

Unfriendly to some, as he hits all that come, 

In wealth and in wo, I am sure you know, 

There should be no strife, betweene man and wife 

And thus my tale endes, I would have you all 
friends 

And I would have Tom Tayler to be no rayler, 

Nor Tom Tyler to chide, which I cannot abide. 

Nor his wife for to shew, any prankes of a shrew. 

Ich would God it were so, for I bid! the wo. 

Ich wish it for my part, even with all my 
heart. 810 


1qu? mander = maunder. * out. * bide. 
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For howsoever it goes, I beare the blowes 
Which [I tell you I like not. 
Tayler. Though I chide, I strike not, 
Your Mastership doth see. 
Strife. I beshrew his knaves heart, that last stroke me. 
Patience. Well once againe let this foolishnesse be. 
And as I told you, so I pray you hold you. 
For I will not away, till I set such a stay 
To make you gree friendly, that now chafe 
unkindly. 
Come on Strife I finde, your churlish kinde. 820 
You must needes bridle, if it be possibie, 
For els it were vaine, to take any paine. 
Take Tom by the fist, and let me see him kist. 
Strife. If Patience intreat me, 
I will though Tom beate me, 
T. Tyler. Well wife, I thanke you. 
Patience. Nay whither away prank you? 
Tom Tayler also, shall you kiss ere you go, 
And see you be friends. 





















Strife. I would he had kist both the endes. 830 
Tayler. Nay, there a hoate coale 
Patience. Now see this wilde Foale. 





Be quiet I pray you, for therefore I stay you. 
And Desteny to thee, thou must also agree, 








As well as the rest. Enter Desteny. 
Destenie. I think it so best Now speak altoge- 

Be you agreed all ? ther except Pati- 
All speak. We are, and we shall. ence. 
Patience. Then take hands, and take chance, 

And I will lead the dance. 840 





Come sing after me, and look we agree. 






Here they sing this Song. 
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A Song. 


Patience entreateth good fellows all, 
Where Folly beateth to break their brawll, 
Where wills be wilfull, and Fortune thrall, 
A patient party perswadeth all. 


Though Strife be sturdy to move debate, 
As some unworthy have done of late. 

And he that worst may the candel carry, 
If Patience pray thee, do never varry. 


If froward Fortune hap so awrie, 
To make thee marry by Destenie, 
If fits unkindly do move thy mood, 
Take all things patiently, both ill and good. 


Patience perforce if thou endure, 
It will be better thou mayst be sure, 
In wealth or wo, howsoever it ends, 
Wheresoever ye go, be patient Friends. 


The end of this Song. 


Here they all go in, and one cometh out, and singeth this Song 
following all alone with instruments, and all the rest with- 
in sing between every staffe, the first two lines, 


The concluding Song. 


When sorrowes be great, and hap awry, 
Let Reason intreat thee patiently. 


A Song. 


Though pinching be a privie pain, 
To want desire that is but vain. 
Though some be curst, and some be kind 
Subdue the worst with patient mind. 









TOM TYLER AND HIS WIFE. 









= Who sits so hie, who sits so low? 
i Who feels such joy, that feels no wo? 
; When bale is bad, good boot is ny 

Take all adventures patiently. 


To marrie a sheep, to marrie a shrow, 
To meet with a friend to meet with a foe, 

These checks of chance can no man flie, 870 
But God himself that rules the skie. 


Which God preserve our Noble Queen, 
From perilous chance that hath been seen, 
And send her subjects grace say I 
: To serve her Highnesse patiently. 


God save the Queen. 














XII.—THE EPISODES IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
I. HENRY VI. 


The present paper is drawn from a number of notes gradu- 
ally collected and is intended to be one of a series of studies 
upon those plays of Shakespeare belonging to his earliest 
dramatic period. It is a period of vital interest in Shake- 
speare’s work, because artistically it is his formative one 
and historically it connects our greatest dramatist with his 
predecessors and with characteristic contemporary fashions 
and productions. 

Whatever may be the exact date on which Shakespeare came 
to town or began his dramatic career, as is well known, there 
were three sorts of plays current and fashionable at the time. 
There was the English history or chronicle play ; the Senecan 
tragedy of blood; and the Plautean comedy of dialogue and 
situation,—both of these last formed upon classic models, 
Shakespeare is at first no innovator,*but in his beginning 
work is connected with all these and other modes. J. 
Henry VI is an illustration of the history or chronicle play, 
closely followed by the Second and Third Parts and by 
Richard III, The example of the tragedy of blood based 
on Senecan models is Titus Andronicus, which, from certain 
points of view, is a necessary link in the chain of structural 
and character development from the crude Senecan imitation, 
through Marlowe’s vehement creations and Thomas Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy, to the masterful Hamlet and Lear. And 
thirdly, the Comedy of Errors is an adaptation of the bustle 
and wit of the Plautean comedy of sparkling dialogue and 
equivocal situation. But comedy was very close to the native 
English genius. It had perked itself up long before in 
the face of the sacred background in the Noah’s Wife and the 
Shepherds of the Miracle Plays; and it could not be expected 
now that a made-to-order pseudo-classic type should pre- 
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scribe a stiff jacket for constant wearing. Love's Labour’s 
Lost may derive ultimately from classic comedy, but is more 
immediately the product of artificial court-life and manners 
and speech best associated with the name of John Lyly. Of 
a phase suggesting the manner of Robert Greene, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona adopted the formal and exaggerated 
love versus friendship romance from some one of its many 
applications in Southern Europe. 

Indeed, if anything seems to be true of the beginner 
Shakespeare, he is very precocious at trying conclusions with 
competitors of every sort and catching up any contemporary 
literary fashion that may be in favor. As he became better 
acquainted with courtiers and court-life, he wrote for the 
young nobles, and surely ladies, too, of London and Eliza- 
beth’s court two love narratives derived from Ovid: Venus 
and Adonis and Luerece. And it was probably not far from 
the same time that the young and now successful poet was 
led, after well-known imitations of Italian models, to indulge 
in the first of “his sugred sonnets among his private friends.” 
Such was the spirit of the young Shakespeare in his early 
work, It is the first natural step in his development into his 
later individual mastery. 

The play of J. Henry VI. shows Shakespeare under the 
influence of one of the earliest of these contemporary literary 
fashions: he is at work upon the materials for a history 
drama. A good plea can be made, as it is made by Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips and Professor Sarrazin,' even if the matter 
cannot be definitely determined, on behalf of J. Henry VI. as 
the earliest of all the early works ascribed to Shakespeare. 
Certainly the history play is the form in which Shakespeare’s 
genius first fruited and soonest became exhausted. It cannot 
have been far from the historic year of the Spanish Armada 
that Shakespeare began his literary work in London. While 


1J. O. Halliwell-Phillips: Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 1890, 9th ed., 
vol. 1, p. 97. G. Sarrazin: William Shakespeare's Lehrjahre, 1897. 
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in isolated existence and in a crude form before, the vogue 
of the history play, its great temporary popularity and as 
sudden dying down after ten years of life (1589-1599), can 
be traced directly to the national feeling evoked by the 
victories of the English over the Spanish in the eventful! 
year of 1588. The new victories over Spain would naturally 
recall the ancient glory of the victories of brave Talbot over 
the French ; or the accounts in the chronicles may have been 
brought afresh to mind by existing disturbances in France. 
An older play may or may not have existed on the subject. 
It may be that it is an older play that is referred to by Nash 
in Pierce Penniless, or it may be that it is J. Henry VI. In 
any case, it was a subject that could now be presented and 
could be counted upon to arouse national spirit and popular 
enthusiasm. J. Henry VJ. breathes at every pore this patriotic 
atmosphere. 

Omitting Henry VIII., which was written near the close 
of the dramatist’s career and which occupies a peculiar place 
in his work, there are nine history plays connected with 
Shakespeare’s name. These fall into two groups closely 
related in subject, each group consisting of four plays and 
thus forming a sort of tetralogy. The two tetralogies may 
be regarded as connected by the remaining play as inter- 
mediate in point of development and structure and power 
of characterization. The first group or tetralogy contains J, 
II., and JI. Henry VI. and Richard III. This group deals 
with the troublous times of the Wars of the Roses which 
culminate in the cruel and monstrous Richard. One wicked 
king may suggest another, particularly if a play already exists 
on the subject and can be readily worked over, compressed 
into shape, and the characters, instead of being pulled about 
on strings, be made to live. King John, therefore, falls 
between the two groups; and in method of construction 
and character development is to be compared with the two 
Richards, one on each hand and both showing the very 
different influence of Marlowe’s two manners, The second 
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tetralogy goes back in subject to take up the original cause 
of these fateful quarrels; and this is treated in a freer, 
broader, and maturer spirit in Richard IJ., I. and IT. Henry 
IV., and Henry V. A little offshoot from the Falstaff scenes 
of Henry IV. is the Merry Wives of Windsor. The one group 
ends where the other begins: Henry V. closes with the crown- 
ing of the king in Paris; J. Henry VI. opens with the burial 
of Henry V. in Westminster Abbey and the woes ensuing 
from his coronation. The closing words of the Chorus as 
Epilogue to Henry V. seems to lay particular emphasis upon 
this connection and to take evident pleasure in the thought 
of work complete, and of a series brought at length to a 
termination. 

Thus considered J. Henry VI. becomes a part of an 
apparently larger and more completely developed whole, and 
constitutes possibly the first play in Shakespeare’s “ bend- 
ing” to prevailing fashions. But the play not only rewards 
examination in this larger spirit; looked at for itself in 
structure and form it is no less interesting. An analysis 
of J. Henry VI. shows not the close fusion of parts into a 
spiritual whole as in a later play like Much Ado or King 
Jear, or even in a comparatively early play like the Merchant 
of Venice or A Midsummer Night’s Dream. There are not a 
few passages of no mean rhetorical power, more, indeed, than 
is generally supposed, but the play as a whole is structurally 
weak. There is little elaboration of character or develop- 
ment of plot. The play is characterized by the loose putting 
together of parts; each part being but the result of a succes- 
sion or stringing together of scenes or episodes. 

Briefly and generally stated, just as in the outward ‘form of 
The Shrew, of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, of the Merchant 
of Venice, of Henry IV., of Much Ado about Nothing, of King 
Lear, of Cymbeline—plays taken from very different periods 
of Shakespeare’s work—so in the structure of J. Henry VI. 
there are two leading parts into which the play falls. These 
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two parts may be generally designated as the Talbot or 
French portion and the Henry or English portion. 

As the Folio edition gives the play there are twenty-seven 
scenes. By separating the episode of the wooing of Margaret 
by Suffolk from the Joan episode that immediately precedes, 
as independent by its very content, there will be twenty-eight. 
Of these twenty-eight scenes at least sixteen belong to the 
Talbot part, eight to the Henry part, and the remaining four 
serve to connect and weld these together. Of these four one 
is about, and two others intimately concerned with, the Talbot 
wars; the fourth is the scene of the wooing of Margaret. 
Also two of the eight Henry scenes transfer the English 
king to France, and may be treated as connecting scenes; 
certainly, as will be shown, they bear a peculiar relation one 
to the other. 

The French War or Talbot portion, into which the Joan 
of Are scenes naturally fall, is thus apparently the original 
basis of the play. It is more closely related to the chronicles 
of Holinshed and Hall, and apart from specific exceptions 
presently to be noted, is the more archaic in manner and 
principle. Upon this Talbot part as ground stock is grafted 
the Henry part—the scenes comprising the quarrels of the 
nobles. The general jealousy between Gloucester and Win- 
chester—at the Abbey, at the Tower, in the Parliament and 
in the Palace of the King—passes over into the specific 
enmity between Plantagenet and Somerset in the Temple 
Garden, followed at once by the death of Mortimer and 
bringing in its train all the horrors the factions of the Red 
and White Roses entail. These are hardly one-half so many 
as the Talbot scenes, but they are among the longest and 
most independently developed scenes in the play. 

Also the four connecting or welding scenes, which bring 
the Talbot episodes into connection with the others, are 
largely independent and free in development. For instance, 
the long opening scene of the First Act is an introduction 
to the general situation. The accounts of the three messen- 
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gers arriving in succession interrupt the quarrels of the 
nobles and tell of Talbot’s distress. By the simple device 
of the messengers, taken from the old Senecan tragedy to 
serve as chorus, the English and the French parts are brought 
together at the opening of the play. Again, into the midst of 
the Fourth Act, where the death of Talbot is developed out 
of all due proportion, but in a distinctly elevated strain, by a 
poet who shows at once both lyric and dramatic power, two 
other connecting scenes are thrust. Scenes 3 and 4 of this 
Act are absolutely parallel in construction: Sir William 
Lucy appeals to both York and Somerset for succor in vain, 
and the death of Talbot is ascribed not to the French and to 
Joan, but to the jealousies and quarrels of the parties of the 
Red and the White Rose. And in the last Act occurs the 
final connecting scene: the wooing of Margaret by Suffolk. 
It is an episode of the battlefield ; yet it is at the same time 
but another element of discord among the nobles: Suffolk 
becomes an influence in moving the King’s choice in opposi- 
tion to Gloucester. But this episode has a deeper significance 
than helping to connect the Talbot and Henry portions of 
the drama: it prepares intimately for Parts II. and III. 
of Henry VI., wherein Margaret and her guilty love fill so 
large a part. Suffolk’s speech : 





“Thus Suftolk hath prevailed; and thus he goes, .... 
Margaret shall now be queen, and rule the king; 
But I will rule both her, the king, and realm” — 


are the last words of Part I., and a sombre note is struck as 
the curtain falls. If ever there was intentional preparation 
for matter to come, it is surely here. So close is the con- 
nection that a recent editor (Donovan) ends the first play 
prematurely and places the concluding portion of the last 
scene as the beginning of the Second Part. It is the figure 
of Margaret, amid-the jarring contentions of parties, that 
moves sombrely through the four plays and binds the first 
tetralogy into a single whole—one ultimate consistent concep- 
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tion, though of unequal execution. Unhistorically, but pocti- 
cally enough, the wooing of Margaret by Suffolk is placed 
near the close of the First Part of Henry VI. and prepares 
for Parts II. and III. Unhistorically again, the figure of 
Margaret appears in the fourth play, in Richard III, like a 
weird figure of Fate, proclaiming curses and vengeance. 

Not that the whole plan was seen from the beginning. It 
gradually grew out of the material at hand. Part I. pre- 
pared for Parts II. and III.; Parts II. and III. are inti- 
mately connected; and Richard III. completed Part III. 
Or there may have been a different order of writing. So 
specifically does I. prepare for II. and III. in certain particu- 
lars that it is conceivable that I. was written after II. and that 
III. had been already planned.’ Without entering here upon 
the difficult question of the relation of the Quartos to the 
Folio version of JJ. and III. Henry VI, Parts IT. and III. 
may have existed in an incomplete shape before J. Henry 
VI. assumed its present furm. The author saw the dramatic 
possibilities in these Wars of the Roses in the reign of Henry 
VI. Part I., therefore, could be made to serve as introduc- 
tion. The Talbot material already well-known and existing 
in chronicle form, even if not, as is probable, as an old play, 
could be compressed, altered, and added to, and other non- 
chronicle parts introduced. The Henry, and particularly the 
Margaret, episodes .became emphasized to accord with the two 
plays, the early forms of JJ. and JIJ. Henry VI, already 
existing. Finally, Richard I1I. served as conclusion, after 
II. and III. had been put into final form. Such would be a 
conceivable hypothesis as to the relation of Part I. to Parts 
II. and III. 

At any rate, whatever may be the precise order and dates 
of these several plays brought in question, the method and 
spirit of the writing of J. Henry VI. hardly admits of doubt. 


Mr. Richard Grant White has a suggestion akin to this in his “ Essay 
on the authorship of King Henry the Sixth.” 
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To work up or rewrite the Talbot portions of the Chronicles, 
probably, though not necessarily, already crystallized into an 
old play on the triumph of “ brave Talbot” over the French, 
which possessed the hated Joan of Are scenes and all; to 
intensify the figure and character of Talbot; to work over 
or add scenes like those touching Talbot’s death ; to connect 
him with the deplorable struggles of the nobles; to invent, 
by a happy poetical thought, the origin of the factions of the 
Red and White Roses in the Temple Garden; to sound at 
once the note of weakness in the king continued in the 
succeeding Parts, and thus convert the old Talbot material 
; effectually into a Henry VI. drama; and to close with the 
4 wooing of Margaret as specific introduction to Part II.,— 
something like this seems the task that the dramatist set 
> himself to perform. 


7 Such a process as this mingling of themes in J. Henry VI. 
: best accounts for obvious difficulties: the confusion of dates, 
, chronological disorders, and more than one bewildering repe- 
) tition of the same event. The portrayal of the death of 


Talbot before the marriage of the king to Margaret is 
historically an anomaly, but dramatically easily understood. 
Also the return of the Duke of Burgundy to the French 
occurred historically after the death of Joan and was in no 
4 wise caused by her; but there seems to have been some 
‘ traditional or chronicle authority for the episode, apart from 
the freshness and spirit of the dramatic conception of the 
passage. Certain obscurities of reference may likewise be 
the result of the condensation of the old Talbot parts, just as 
: in King John some of the deeds and words of the Bastard 
Fauleonbridge are to be referred to the older play for 
proper understanding. Such may be a possible explanation 
of a vagueness in the presentation of the figures of the Master 
Gunner and his Boy, and of certain peculiarities in the 
structure of the Joan episodes as well as in the conception 
of the character of Joan herself. There is a seeming con- 
tradiction or anomaly in two references to Winchester as 
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Cardinal in the First and Fifth Acts respectively. In the 
quarrel at the Tower in Act I., when Gloucester wishes 
to stamp the Cardinal’s hat under his feet, Winchester js 
addressed as Cardinal. In Act V. Exeter is surprised to 
know that Winchester is become Cardinal and to sce the 
habiliments of office : 


“What! is my Lord of Winchester install’d 
And call’d unto a cardinal’s degree?” 


There is suggested at once that some of the contradictions 
and repetitions in the play can hardly be due to anything 
else than to writing over existing dramatic material in new 
forms and keeping some parts of the old side by side. The 
strongest internal evidence of the probable existence of an 
older Talbot play seems to rest here; although one must be 
careful in drawing too rigid conclusions from the structure 
of a play that admittedly belongs to a formative period 
and nowhere applies very closely the laws of sequence and 
consistency. 

As explained the opening scene of the play seems to serve 
for connecting the two main parts or plots of the drama. 
The narrative of the messengers jumbles together events wide 
apart in order to set forth the sum total of results. The 
capture of cities at various stages of the war and in different 
years are dramatically brought together in one breath. The 
method is not that of narrative or chronicle, but chronicle 
transformed into drama. So far good; for this is the usual 
procedure of the chronicle play. But the content of the 
third messenger’s speech touches material that is later specific- 
ally enacted in Acts II. and ITI.: he relates the circumstances 
of Talbot’s valor and, in sharp contrast therewith, the story of 
Fastolfe’s cowardice : 

. +++ “valiant Talbot above human thought 
Enacted wonders with his sword and lance: 
Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst stand him ; 


Here, there, and every where, enraged he flew: 
The French exclaim’d, the devil was in arms; 
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All the whole army stood agazed on him: 

His soldiers spying his undaunted spirit 

A Talbot! a Talbot! cried out amain 

And rush’d into the bowels of the battle. 

Here had the conquest fully been seal’d up, 

If Sir John Fastolfe had not play’d the coward: 

He, being in the vaward, placed behind 

With purpose to relieve and follow them, 

Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke.’ (I. i. 121-134.) 


This is reported as having occurred upon “ Retiring from 
the siege of Orleans.” Now Scene I. of the following Act 
is laid “before Orleans.” In close agreement with Holins- 
hed and Hall, the stage directions read: “Cry: ‘St. George,’ 
‘A Talbot.’ The French leap over the walls in their shirts ;” 
and the Bastard of Orleans comments: “I think this Talbot 
be a fiend of hell” (II. i. 38-46). The same episode is once 
more repeated a few lines further: “Alarum. Enter an Eng- 
lish Soldier, crying ‘A Talbot! a Talbot!’ They fly, leaving 
their clothes behind ;” while one of the English soldiers 
declares, ‘The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword” (II. 
i. 77-81). The scene in Act II. seems to be the older, upon 
which is based the Messenger episode. The account of the 
Messenger is written for the special purpose of introducing 
the play, and the two versions are allowed to stand side by 
side in succeeding Acts. Indeed, all the accounts ot Talbot’s 
deeds of valor, multiplied, as if to gain force by iteration, 
bear a general resemblance. 

But the four mystifying repetitions of Fastolfe’s cowardice 
attest even more pointedly this working-over process. The 
several incidents seem to have been drawn from an episode 
in an old play based upon the Chronicles, and perhaps still 
need the old play to be perfectly explained. As related, the 
Messenger recounts the Fastolfe episode in the opening scene, 
as happening when the English were “retiring from the 
siege of Orleans.” There it is narrative. Upon release as 
prisoner, Talbot himself expresses the same feelings about 
Fastolfe crying out in utter indignation : 
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“ But, O! the treacherous Fastolfe wounds my heart, 
Whom with my bare fists I would execute, 
If I now had him brought into my power.” (I. iv. 35-37.) 


This is in perfect accord with the narration of the Messenger 
and is evidently connected with the latter. It is one of 
Talbot’s first utterances after appearing on the stage. It 
occurs in the scene with the obscure Master Gunner and his 
Boy. It interrupts the sequence like a passionate outburst, 
and stands isolated. Taking this remark with the spirited 
second speech containing the extravagant description’ of 
Talbot’s treatment among the French there is the feeling that 
both speeches have been worked over and intensified, con- 
sistently with what the Messenger has told, to gain a stronger 
impression of Talbot’s character. 

In this aspect the second reference to Fastolfe is directly 
dependent upon the first. This cannot be said of the third, 
however. Act III. enacts before our eyes the scene already 
told of and once again referred to in Act [. It is incor- 
porated in the second scene and is supposed to occur this 
time before Rouen. 


“In open market-place produced they me, 
To be a public spectacle to all: 
Here, said they, is the terror of the French, 
The scarecrow that affrights our children so. 
Then broke I from the officers that led me, 
And with my nails digg’d stones out of the ground, 
To hurl at the beholders of my shame: 
My grisly countenance made others fly ; 
None durst come near for fear of sudden death. 
In iron walls they deem’d me not secure ; 
So great fear of my name ’mongst them was spread 
That they supposed I could rend bars of steel 
And spurn in pieces posts of adamant: 
Wherefore a guard of chosen shot I had 
That walked about me every minute while; 
And if I did but stir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to shoot me to the heart.” (I. iv. 40-56.) 
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“An alarum: excursions. Enter Sir John Fastolfe and a Captain. 


Cap. Whither away, Sir John Fastolfe, in such haste ? 
Fast. Whither away! to save myself by flight: 

We are like to have the overthrow again. 
Cap. What! will you fly, and leave Lord Talbot? 
Fast. Ay, 

All the Talbots in the world to save my life. [Exit. 
Cap. Cowardly knight! ill fortune follow thee!” [Exit. 

(III. ii. 104-108.) 


Fourth and last, in the first scene of Act IV., which, as 
we shall see later, shows other signs of having been developed 
from the scene immediately preceding (III. 4), by the addi- 
tion of new material and a fresh spirit, there is still another 
account of the Fastolfe incident. It is this last account 
that follows the details of the Chronicle most closely. As 
Fastolfe bears a letter from the recreant Duke of Burgundy 
to the young English king, Talbot tears the Garter from 
Fastolfe’s leg and bursts forth : 

“Shame to the Duke of Burgundy and thee! 
I vow’d, base knight, when I did meet thee next, 
To tear the garter from thy craven’s leg, ..., 


This dastard, at the battle of Patay,.... 
Like to a trusty squire did run away....” (IV.i. 13-26.) 


The Chronicle supports Talbot in placing the occurrence 
at the battle of Patay. True, the Folio has “ Poitiers,” but 
this is an obvious slip. But in the play the episode is given 
not once but thrice and as occurring at different places, 
Clearly all instances grew from one. 

The tribute to the Knights of the Garter, that, it is need- 
less to say, has no parallel in the Chronicle and presumably 
also not in the older play, and which Shakespeare again 
touches upon in the Merry Wives of Windsor, seems to have 
been the particular occasion for this last special mention of 
the Fastolfe episode. In it Talbot reaches a patriotic strain 
as distinct, if not yet so noble, as the spirit of Faulconbridge 
in King John and of the dying John of Gaunt in Richard II. 
It was this Fastolfe episode that Shakespeare seems still to 
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have had in mind, when, later, in Henry IV., his creative 
power, no longer shackled by the mechanical necessity of 
piling scene on scene, made apparently out of this germ 
certain of the Falstaff scenes. From Sir John Fastolfe to 
Sir John Falstaff is a slight change in letters—a change 
actually made by the Folio spelling, which has “ Falstaffe”— 
and at least one of the spellings in the Chronicles also trans- 
poses the | and thes, After “Oldcastle” had been given up, 
and another name looked for, here was one at hand. And 
the running away at Shrewsbury is not very unlike the run- 
ning away at Patay; yet what a difference in the genius 
of the two! Another point of contact may be mentioned, 
Henry VI. dismisses Fastolfe in these words : 


“ Be packing, therefore, thou that wast a knight: 
Henceforth we banish thee, on pain of death.” (IV. i. 46, 47.) 


There was a fat, white-haired old knight to whom another 
royal speech was made: 


“T know thee not, old man: fall to thy prayers; ... 


and with the very words: 


“T banish thee, on pain of death.” 

(Second Henry IV., V. v.) 

As intimated, the freely developed scene i of Act IV. bears 

a curious relation to the final short scene of Act III. The 
two scenes must be reckoned together. In the tabular state- 
ment above they were counted as belonging to the Henry and 
English portion; but with perhaps better reason they would 
be treated as welding and connecting parts. Both have the 
King in Paris; both have identically the same actors; both 
have the same two situations, viz., Talbot’s interview with 
the King, and the quarrel of Vernon and Bassett, the followers 
respectively of York and Somerset. But the second scene is 
developed far beyond the former, and the spirit of the two 
is equally different. One is condensed and compressed ; the 
other elaborated and heightened by fresh details. In place 
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of the former bareness, in the new scene the King is ready for 
coronation and a fictitious Governor of Paris, who, however, 
does not appear, is addressed. Gloucester takes a prominent 
part in directing ; Talbot throws the insult upon Fastolfe, 
for the fourth time repeated, and pays the tribute to the 
Knights of the Garter; the disaffection of the Duke of 
Burgundy is discussed in council and a plan of action deter- 
mined upon; Vernon and Bassett, the respective champions 
of York and Somerset, lay their quarrel in detail before the 
King, whereupon even fiery, immoderate Gloucester becomes 
for the nonce peacemaker : 


SOA Tats da Sapa Fee 


Sans 


eeaiaiathe ass 


Sake 


“ Confounded be your strife ! 
And perish ye, with your audacious prate!”’ 
(IV. i, 123, 124.) 


a 


The King has his chance to “play the orator,” not unlike 
the later opening scene of Richard II., seeking to quiet the 
strife of subjects; and Exeter’s prophetic notes close the epi- 
sode. A well-packed and strong scene it is, unquestionably, 
The newer scene seems to have been suggested by and worked 
out of the former; but even after this had been done the 
former crude and undeveloped one was still left side by side 
as introductory. 

There are other indications that point to the existence of 
an older Talbot play. The Talbot portion of the play stands 
generally much lower in spirit and in average excellence. 
Some part of this impression comes from its necessary charac- 
ter. The bustle and confusion of battle, the passing in and 
out of English and French soldiers, the scraps of French, 
the cheap references to classic mythology and tradition—all 
combine to give an archaic impression to the style. The 
many references to “‘ Hunger” are an almost necessary impli- 
cation from the scenes of war and are touches possibly derived 
from an older Talbot play. They can hardly be, as Professor 
Sarrazin seems almost to intimate, a reflex of Shakespeare’s 
own starving condition in his early London years. Likewise, 
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the religious expressions that fall from Talbot’s lips, natura] 
as they are for intensifying one who was the chief hero of an 
old play, have an archaic sound and are apparently stray 
notes from older material. Luther-like, Talbot exclaims (II. 
i. 26), “God is our fortress ;” and in his report to the King 
in the clearly older of the two scenes discussed (III. iv. 11, 


12), he 
“Ascribes the glory of his conquest got 


First to my God and next unto your grace.” 


Quite out of the same intense spirit of narrow patriotism 
would come the crude, disdainful and insulting references to 
the enemy, all belonging to the French war episodes. In 
this way is best understood the conception of the Joan of Are 
scenes. All of the few touches added here and there to her 
characterization seem fresher and more modern. Many of 
the barer references to the simple home and country life 
of the day could also possibly be traced back to older mate- 
rial. It is not the reference in itself to the country and to 
Nature, but the aptness and freshness and spirit that we feel 
is the mark of the young Shakespeare. The illustrations 
may be seen in the quotations collected by Professor Sarrazin 
in his excellent monograph on J. Henry VI. in William 
Shakespeare’s Lehrjahre, although the author is not inclined 
to make any such distinctions. But a difference in treat- 
ment in different parts is very evident, which shows at least 
tendencies and influences. 

The scenes of the Talbot portions are usually derived from 
the chronicles of Holinshed and Hall, the epitaph of Talbot, 
and probably one or two other isolated sources ;' and the 
frequent compressions and omissions, and occasional expan- 
sions, may best be explained, as in King John, by the 
intervention of an intermediate play. Such an expansion 
is the episode of the Countess of Auvergne. The episode is 


1See Shakespeare's Holinshed, by W. G. Boswell-Stone, 1896, which gives 
in detail the treatment of the sources in the play as we now have it. 
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not found in Holinshed and Hall, and as the play stands, 
it is both clumsily and unnecessarily introduced. It is 
prominent in position, but unsatisfactory in effect. It is de- 
signed to emphasize Talbot’s valor and resource, as would 
befit a play specifically on Talbot’s bravery, but seems too 
crude to have been developed of itself from the context and 
by the creator of the two scenes that immediately follow: 
the plucking of the roses in the Temple Garden and the death 
of Mortimer. The episode seems based on an old motif and 
recalls similar traditions from the Robin Hood and Alexander’ 
legends, and the Samson and Delilah story in the Bible. It 
concludes scene ii and fills all of scene iii in Act II. The 
obsequies of Salisbury over, the usual Senecan figure of the 
Messenger enters and inquires for “the warlike Talbot.” 
The Queen of Sheba desired to see Solomon in all his glory, 
and “the virtuous lady, Countess of Auvergne,” craves the 
presence of Talbot in her castle. This close of scene ii is 
the introduction to the scene that follows. The countess 
gives her porter instructions : 

“The plot is laid: if all things fall out right, 

I shall as famous be by this exploit 

As Scythian Tomyris by Cyrus’ death.” (IL. iii. 4-6.) 
Talbot securely within doors, she calls him her prisoner ; 
but the hero ‘ winds his horn,’ his soldiers break in, and the 
Countess and her plotters are confounded. Not, however, 
before the Countess and Talbot have indulged in a quibble 
on the conceit of “the shadow ” and “ the substance.” 


Countess: Long time thy shadow hath been thrall to me. ... 
But now thy substance shall endure the like... . 


Talbot: No, no, I am but shadow of myself; 
You are deceived, my substance is not here; .. . etc. 


(II. iii. 36-63.) 


‘In the Wars of Alexander, edited by W. W. Skeat, E.E.T.S., Extra 
Series, xLvu1, pp. 264-265, Alexander is taken prisoner by Candace and 
quails before her. As in the story of Delilah the episode shows the 
woman's wit rather than the hero’s resource. 
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It is a quibble that Hamlet engages in with his Wittenberg 
university friends, Guildenstern and Rosencrantz, though not 
at such intolerable length, and Schmidt’s Lexicon will show 
many others. We are almost on the ground of the verbal 
quibbles in Love’s Labour’s Lost, Comedy of Errors, and other 
early comedies; only, bad as many of these latter are, they 
are fresher and more concise in treatment. It may be that 
the young Shakespeare found this episode in the old play 
and with the inveterate love for word-punning in his early 
work, sounded the many changes on these words. In a later 
scene in the play the same figure is again employed—this 
time more happily and poetically—in connection with the 
terms of peace offered to the French King: 


“ Must he be then as shadow of himself? 
Adorn his temples with a coronet, 
And yet in substance and authority, 
Retain but privilege of a private man?” 
(V. iv. 133-136.) 
In one or two places in the Joan episodes expansions and 
additions beyond the chronicle narrative can be observed. 
In Joan’s first appearance at the French Court there are one 
or two lines of freshness, of which distinctly the best are 
those of the concluding speech, I. ii. : 


“Expect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon days, 
Since I have entered into these wars. 
Glory is like a circle in the water 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought.” 
(I. ii. 131-135.) 


But it is in the interview with the Duke of Burgundy 
(III. iii.) that Joan is at her best. She breathes a patriotic 
spirit in appealing to his love of country, his pride, his self- 
interest, to return to the bosom of his bleeding land. The 
patriotism is as marked, albeit in a greater lyric strain befit- 
ting the woman’s voice, as the martial tone of Talbot in the 
Garter scene before the Knights of England. The episode 
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has something of the spirit of the best scenes, but its effect is 
immediately destroyed by the exclamation: “ Done like a 
Frenchman: turn, and turn again!” Here we are back at 
the old commonplace again ! 

The interview between Joan and her father (V. iv. Il. 2-33) 
is also not in the Chronicle. The thirty lines undoubtedly 
display something of the same pathos between parent and child 
that the death-scene of Talbot shows. It is a development, 
but just as the Countess of Auvergne episode is a develop- 
ment. Compared with the enthusiasm of Talbot’s feelings 
in the corresponding scene, it seems archaic in spirit and 
method, and apparently with the other Joan episodes must 
be based upon the older Talbot material. Joan’s solilo- 
quy (V. iii), calling upon “ ye charming spells and periapts,” 
is in the same category. It falls far below the very little 
later Shakespeare, as it falls below Schiller’s lyric mono- 
logue in the Jungfrau, which was yet evidently inspired 
by it. 

The death of Talbot and the tenderness and love of the hero 
for his son gave the poet—creator or reviser—opportunity for 
extended idyllic treatment. Scenes ii to vii inclusive, of the 
Fourth Act, fall together for this purpose. They are de- 
veloped out of the Talbot parts, and in contrast with the com- 
pression and obscurity at other points have been worked out 
in the fullest detail. The work is done, too, in a way to 
effect a closer union between the Talbot and the Henry 
portions. The first of the six scenes strikes the note of those 
to follow: it consists of three solemn speeches, by Talbot, by 
the opposing General who is not named, and again by Talbot. 
The thought is a repetition, a summary of the ideas as to 
Talbot’s character, already often expressed, but here more 
highly figurative and poetic. There is a sofier and more 
flexible spirit brought out than in the stern Talbot we have 
had before, and it finds fitting lyric expression. Talbot’s 
comparison of his position with 
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“A little herd of England’s timorous deer, 
Mazed with a yelping kennel of French curs!” 
(IV. ii. 46, 4 
stirs a sympathetic note. 

The next two scenes are mere pendants, each necessary {i 
the other, but in themselves serving only to develop the 
episode of the death and draw out the closing scenes to 
greater length so as to become more effective. In each Sir 
William Lucy enters; he urges York in the one and Somerset 
in the other to haste to the aid of Talbot; but mutual jealousy 
keeps them still. Thus Talbot’s fate is dramatically deter- 
mined by the quarrel of the roses in the Temple Garden : 


“The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapp’d the noble-minded Talbot.” 
(IV. iv. 36, 37 


It is one of the first blights of the struggle between the Red 
and the White Rose. 

Again, scene v and scene vi are parallel. The two scenes 
portray at length the love of father and son, and prepare for 


the climax reserved for the last scene. It seems as if the 
poet wished to dwell upon the circumstance and to repeat 
himself again and again. The dialogue between father and 
son reveals this elaboration. It begins in blank verse, but 
quickly turns into rime, and irto rime for a purpose: to 
bring out the lyrical accent of the lament. It is as if after 
the first speech between the two in blank verse, the idea must 
be iterated and reiterated, and rime is necessary for this. 
It is at this point in scene v that the feeling seems to reach a 
climax. It is a Damon and Pythias or David and Jonathan 
sort of friendship, almost more than the tie that binds father 
and son, which finds lyrical expression. In its repetition of 
various phases and elaboration of the sentiment it recalls the 
strong scene between father and son in the rugged, early 
Brome play of Abraham and Isaac. The expression of the 
mutual love and devotion of father and son is strengthened 
by the conscious form employed: the stichomythia or rapid 
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succession of speech and reply united to rime. The intensi- 
fying effect is evident : 


Tal. “If we both stay, we both are sure to die. 
John. Then let me stay; and, father, do you fly.... 
Tal. Shall all thy mother’s hopes lie in one tomb? 
John. Ay, rather than I'l] shame my mother’s womb. 
Tal. Upon my blessing, I command thee go. 
John. To fight I will, but not to fly the foe. 
"al. Part of thy father may be saved in thee. 
John. No part of him but will be shame in me.” (1V. v. 20-39.) 


The two scenes have the same situation; except that one is 
before battle and the other in the midst of it. The very 
repetition strikes a deeper note and emphasizes the desperate- 


ness of the situation. 

Last scene of all is the death of both son and father. The 
comparison with Icarus is repeated, and Talbot’s last words 
over his fallen son are full of the conceits of metaphysical 
poetry, characteristic of passages in this play, in many of the 
early undoubted Shakespeare plays, as well as in other pro- 
ductions of the time: 

‘Brave death by speaking, whether he will or no; 

Imagine him a Frenchman and thy foe. 

Poor boy! he smiles, methinks, as who should say, 

Had death been French, then death had died to-day. ... 

Soldiers, adieu! I have what I would have, 

Now my old arms are young John Talbot’s grave.” 

(IV. vii. 25-32. ) 

All the critics have pointed out the similarity of this last line 
to a passage in Part ITI., and of both to a line in Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta: “These arms of mine shall be thy sepulchre” 
(I. 1160). 

In the divisions into scenes, this scene might have ended 
here, and a new one have begun. The reference to the 
quarrels of York and Somerset gives the connection. The 
ery of the father’s love for his child, however overwrought 
and extravagant, is the clearest single note struck in the 
whole play amid the jar of quarrels and the rush of battle. 
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Yet how far away we are from Lear’s cry over Cordelia dead 
in his arms: 
“ Howl, howl, howl, howl! O, you are men of stones: 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I’ld use them so 
That Heaven’s vault should crack. She’s gone forever!” 
(V. iii. 257-259.) 

Repetitions of episodes and situations become so frequent 
in the play that they are a characteristic feature of the struc- 
ture and style. The repetition is often avowed and of 
purpose; sometimes it is derived from old forms of the 
Senecan tragedy and designed as a mere accumulation of 
horror or intensifying of effect. Take the device of the three 
messengers in Act I., scene i., coming in one after another 
recounting disasters. Misfortunes never come single. This 
is repeated in Richard II]. where there are four messengers 
instead of three. Also in Richard III. there are two wooing 
scenes under similar revolting conditions; three women sitting 
in a row lamenting the taking off of their dear ones; and 
the long array of ghosts that pass Richard’s tent in solemn 
pageant. In this sort of tragedy mere number counts. 

In I. Henry VI. there are numerous examples of both 
avowed and unconscious repetition. In Act L., scene iv 
Talbot soliloquizes over “Old Salisbury,” “mirror of all 
martial men,” with the usual conceits of style: 


One eye thou hast, to look to heaven for grace: 
The sun with one eye vieweth all the world.” (I. iv. 83, 84.) 


In Act II., scene ii. Talbot performs the obsequies of Salis- 
bury in Orleans, In the corresponding scene of the next act 
(III. ii.) he orders the obsequies of Bedford in Rouen : 

“A braver soldier never couched lance, 
A gentler heart did never sway in court,” 
(IIL ii. 184, 135.) 

Act ITI., scene i. closes with a didactic soliloquy of Exeter’s, 
who, like a chorus for the play, comments on the dissentions 
among the nobles : 
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“As fester’d members rot but by degree, 
Till bones and flesh and sinews fall away, 








: ; So will this base and envious discord breed.” 

3 2 (III. i. 192-194.) 
4 Precisely one act later the first scene of Act IV. closes in 
3 the same way: Exeter is again alone and soliloquizes on 
5 division and discord. 

; Nearly all the scenes have the same construction and 
5 end in formal monologues, or summarizing or anticipatory 
; speeches. The first scene of the First Act closes formally as 
5 it was introduced: with a speech parallel in structure from 


each of the four Dukes who introduce the scene as mourners 
; about Henry’s funeral, aptly characterized by Mr. Wendell 
as an “operatic quartette.”’ In Act I. the French King 
Charles closes ii. and iv.; Talbot iv. and y., the latter a 
monologue; the Mayor of London, who is made a comical 
figure, iii. In Act II., scenes iv. and v. are both closed by 
Plantagenet, the latter in formal monologue form. In Act IIL., 
scene i. ends with Exeter’s soliloquy ; ii. with Talbot’s tribute 
to Bedford. In Act IV., i. ends with Exeter’s soliloquy 
again; iii, and iv. with Sir William Lucy ; and ii., v., vi., 
and the death scene in vii. with Talbot. In Act V., iii. and 
v. end with Suffolk and iv. with York. 

Exeter’s genius at presaging evil is apparent, and he recalls 
a prophecy of ill on Henry : 











Masons 







F “Which in the time of Henry named the Fifth 
{ Was in the mouth of every sucking babe.” (III. i. 196, 197.) 





In a later act he recalls another prophecy on Cardinal 
Winchester : 






“Henry the Fifth did sometime prophesy, 
‘If once he came to be a cardinal, 
He’ll make his cap co-equal with the crown.’” (V. i. 31-33.) 





There are other prophecies in the play. King Henry re- 
members a speech of his father, dramatically justified in the 






Barrett Wendell: William Shakspere, 1894, p. 78. 
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tenor of the play, but actually incongruous, as the young king 
was but “an infant nine months old” at Henry V.’s death, 
The greatest prophecy is that of Warwick in the Temple 
Garden (II. iv. 124-127); and this is answered in York’s 
spirited outburst of rhetoric in the last Act addressed to 
Warwick and anticipating other tragedies to come: 


“Ts all our travail turn’d to this effect ? 


O, Warwick! Warwick! I foresee with grief 
The utter loss of all the realm of France.” 
(V. iv. 102-112.) 


The most poetical instance of this distinct monologue form 
is in the scene freely invented, where the dying Mortimer is 
brought in on a chair by his gaolers at the Tower. Every- 
thing in these words seem frankly Shakespearean : 


“Kind keepers of my weak, decaying age, 
Let dying Mortimer here rest himself. 
Even like a man new haled from the rack, 
So fare my limbs with long imprisonment ; 
And these grey locks, the pursuivants of death, 
Nestor-like aged in an age of care, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. ... 
Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries, 
With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence.” 
(II. v. 1-16; 28-30.) 


The scene closes with the same soliloquy form, this time by 
Richard Plantagenet : 


“And peace, no war, befall thy parting soul! 
In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage 
And like a hermit overpass’d thy days. ... 
Here dies the dusky torch of Mortimer, 
Choked with ambition of the meaner sort.” 
(II. v. 115-117; 122, 123.) 


Tenderness between parent and child is a thought reiter- 
ated: strongest between Talbot and young John, it is expressed 
by the father of Joan towards his child, and intimated in the 
slightly developed figures of the Master Gunner and his Boy. 
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Quarrels break out everywhere. Those between Gloucester 
and Winchester sound above the laments over the dead king 
at his funeral in the Abbey. They break out afresh at the 
Tower, in the Parliament House at the coronation, even at 
the end in the King’s Palace, and continue into Part II. It 
is only a reflection and intensifying of this first quarrel to 
introduce the later quarrels of the Red and White Roses ; 
and after the chief scene in the Temple Garden between 
Somerset and Plantagenet, it is the veritablest echo to have 
the entirely superfluous quarrel of their followers, Vernon and 
Bassett, and, too, unnecessarily repeated. 

The two scenes between Gloucester and Winchester at the 
Tower and at the Parliament are closely alike in their 
structural development. The same situation with Gloucester 
and Winchester and their followers is repeated, but in the 
second instance the hurly-burly is only a part of a larger 
and more complex situation. One prepared for the other and 
suggested merely certain features. The hurly-burly between 
the followers of Gloucester and Winchester is as noisy as the 
quarrels of the Montagu and Capulet factions in the streets 
of Verona, and the Mayor, drawn as a comical figure and as 
clownish as the Serving Men he chides, rushes in in both 
scenes to put an end to the uproar : 


“Good God, these nobles should such stomachs bear! 
I myself fight not once in forty year.” (I. iii. 89, 90.) 


Again he complains: 


“Our windows are broke down in every street 
And we for fear compell’d to shut our shops.” 
(III. i. 84, 85.) 


Probably enough the Mayor and the corporation, in deserv- 
ing this portraiture, were not altogether favorable to the 
theatre companies. The attitude of the play towards the mob, 
“the many headed multitude,” is the same as that in the 
Jack Cade scenes in Part II., the same attitude as in Henry 
IV., in Julius Caesar, and in Coriolanus. 
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The Temple Garden scene is a new and specific develop- 
ment of the old quarrel among the nobles. For the rest 
of the play the double quarrels exist side by side, those of 
Gloucester and Winchester: yielding in interest to those be- 
tween Somerset and Plantagenet. The poetical happiness of 
the episode of the plucking of the Red and White Roses has 
been often admired. Analyzed it contains the usual stylistic 
and metrical characteristics of the undoubted early Shake- 
speare plays. It is full of plays on words, uses of conceits, 
epithets, comparisons, antitheses, repartee, stichomythia, and 
various figures of speech and rhetorical tricks—the character- 
istics' generally of the Henry and English portions of the 
play. Warwick’s speech in his indisposition to commit him- 
self, is characteristic of this freshness of spirit ;? 


“ Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch ; 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth ; 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper ; 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best ; 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye; 
I have perhaps some shallow spirit of judgement; . 
But in these nice, sharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw.” (II. iv. 11-18.) 


An apt illustration of the elaboration of a conceit may be 
found in the retort of Somerset and Vernon [the plucking 
of the red and the white roses is referred to]: 


1 Illustrations of the metrical and rhetorical peculiarities of the play are 
abundantly given in the pages of Professor Sarrazin: William Shakespeare's 
Lehrjahre, 1897; Goswin Konig: Der Vers in Shakspere’s Dramen, 1888 ; 
Leopold Wurth: Das Wortspiel bei Shakspere, 1895; M. Basse: Stijlaffectatie 
bij Shakespeare, 1895; G. Kramer: Die Anwendung der Stichomythie neben 
Gleichklang bei Shakespeare. 

*This speech of Warwick and Talbot’s comparison of his position with 
‘a little head of England’s timorous deer,” on page 308, are the two 
passages cited at the meeting of the Modern Language Association by 
Prof. Hulme from Madden’s Diary of Master William Silence. See Modern 
Language Notes, Feb. 1900. Both passages occur in the parts clearly added 
and worked into the older play, according to the foregoing analysis. 
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Som. Prick not your fingers as you pluck it off, 
Lest bleeding you do paint the white rose red 
And fall on my side so, against your will. 












Vern. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed, 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my heart 
And keep me on the side where still I am. 

(II. iv. 49-54.) 










And this spirited manner of speech continues through many 
lines. 

Most of the critics ordinarily speak of the rose scene as 
poetical and worthy of Shakespeare, but give less thought to 
the following one of the dying Mortimer and hardly any 
Ea to the Parliament scene that comes hard upon this in open- 
: ing a new Act, Yet, from an investigation by one of my 

: students, all three scenes, which belong to the Henry portion 
a of the play, seem to agree very nearly in uniformity of mere 
mechanical and metrical execution. The real difference lies 
in the poetic opportunity that a certain scene by virtue of 
its inherent poetical character must possess—an opportunity 
which, amid the weltering material of the play, the play- 
wright made for himself. 

The fifth and last scene of Act II., portraying the death 
of Mortimer, belongs intimately to its predecessor, the Temple 
Garden scene, as further explanatory. It is unhistoric in 
setting, and like its forerunner, its creation is purely for a 
dramatic purpose. After the exciting scene in the Temple 
Garden Plantagenet hastens to the Tower to greet his im- 
prisoned uncle, Mortimer, and to receive his dying benedic- 
‘ tions. In a weak and dying state Mortimer is brought on 
: the stage like the dying John of Gaunt in Richard II. 























% and the persecuted Queen Katharine in Henry VIII, The 
a insertion of the genealogy, as reason for the contention in 
i the Garden and for future struggles, is a method repeated 
Z in later history plays, notably in Henry V., under similar 
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The figure of Richard Plantagenet, as does that of Warwick, 
connects the First Part intimately with Part III., as the two 
pairs of characters, Gloucester and Winchester, Suffolk and 
Margaret, connect it closely with Part II. Something like 
Hamlet, Plantagenet affirms near the close of this scene: 


“Well, I will lock his counsel in my breast ; 
And what I do imagine let that rest.” (IT. v. 118-119. 


It is a fitting inheritance; for it is Plantagenet’s son who 
is the terrible Gloucester of Part III. and the monstrous 
Richard III. 

In the Parliament scene both sets of quarrels are dramati- 
cally brought together. A seeming reconciliation is patched 
up between Gloucester and Winchester; and the ideal villainy 
of Shakespeare is represented, that of dissimulation : 


“ Glou. So help me God, as I dissemble not ! 
Win. [Aside.] So help me God, as I intend it not!” 
(IIT. i. 140, 141.) 


It is the method of Aaron the Moor and Tamora in Titus 
Andronicus, of Richard III., of Don John in Much Ado, of 
Iago, and of the latter’s diminutive in devilishness, Iachimo. 
In the general aversion shown towards Cardinal Winchester, 
a feeling that reaches its height in the death scene in 
Part II., we are reminded of the disinclination portrayed 
towards a greater Cardinal in Henry VIII.’ One quarrel 
thus seemingly sealed, by a clever dramatic touch the other, 
smouldering, breaks out at the same moment. It is determined 
by the King and an apparently united council on Plantagenet’s 
behalf : 


‘Were Shakespeare not the most objective and least personal of all 
writers, we could imagine we might almost trace the Reformer in this por- 
trayal, strengthened as it is by the religious individualism left standing in 
Talbot’s religious exclamations cited above (p. 304). But as much or more 
could be brought on the other side, and it is always safest in principle to 
consider the dramatic effectiveness of scenes, and not fancy any possible 
personal or symbolical interpretation. 
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“That Richard be restored to his blood... . 
And rise created princely Duke of York.” 
(III. i. 159, 173.) 


All shout in seeming unison, but precisely like the Cardinal 
before, Somerset, remembering the Temple Garden scene, 
mutters a dissent : 


“All. Welcome, high prince, the mighty Duke of York! 
Som. [Aside]. Perish, base prince, ignoble Duke of York!” 
(III. i. 177, 178.) 


The evident use of stichomythia, together with word and 
sound repetition in both instances, heightens the intended 
antithesis. But, as in others of Shakespeare’s early plays, it 
is an effect of opera rather than that of pure drama. 

The young King is not introduced until the Parliament 
scene in Act III., although his name is given to the play in 
its present form. And justly so, as in the title rdle of the 
Merchant of Venice and of Julius Caesar. All the dissensions 
among the nobles, those of Gloucester and Winchester, and 
of Plantagenet and Somerset, cluster about Henry. The 
Talbot portion has become subordinated to him, as it becomes 
associated with him and his history. The spirit of the King’s 
weakness, of his scrupulous religiousness, of his oratorical, 
poetic, and philosophic gifts, emphasized in Parts II. and 
III., are all intimated in Part I. As the struggles of the 
Parliament scene rage about him, his first speech, chiding 
Gloucester and Winchester, reveals his delicate and susceptible 
nature, finding expression in moralizings and dissertations : 


“O, what a scandal is it to our crown, 
That two such noble peers as ye should jar!” 
(IIT. i. 69, 70.) 


And again : 
“©, how this discord doth afflict my soul!” (III. i. 106.) 


But he is both too young and too weak to effect a conclu- 
sion. One act later (IV. i.), when the Plantagenet and 
Somerset quarrel is repeated in miniature by their followers, 

5 
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Vernon and Bassett, the King fearful for all differences of 
opinion, again strives for quiet, but as a poet : 


“ Let me be umpire in this doubtful strife. . 
I see no reason, if I wear this rose [ Putting on a red rose], 
That any one should therefore be suspicious, 
I more incline to Somerset than York: 
Both are my kinsmen, and I love them both.” (IV. i. 151-155. 


This is the fatal action that determines York’s hostility to 
the King—an opposition that ends only with the death of 
Richard on Bosworthfield. Small wonder there is the com- 
ment of Warwick : 


“My Lord of York, I promise you, the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator.” 


To which York replies : 


“And so he did; but yet I like it not, 
In that he wears the badge of Somerset. 
Warwick. Tush, that was but his fancy, blame him not; 
I dare presume, sweet prince, he thought no harm. 
York. An if I wist he hid—but let it rest; ...” 
(IV. ii. 174-180. 


It is the same “sweet prince,” who “thought no harm,” that 


in Part III., in another “ fancy,” could sit on a hillside, and 
wish himself, not with poor brain-troubled Lear, “ every inch 
a king,” but a silly swain : 


“Ah, what a life were this! how sweet! how lovely!” 
(II. v. 41.) 


Do we ask about the authorship of the play? We cannot 
be too sure. There are too many difficulties on all sides to 
be too dogmatic in any conclusion. It seems folly to suppose 
with Mr. Fleay' that individual lines and scenes can with 
any degree of certainty be awarded to A and B and C and 


1F, G. Fleay: A Chronicle History of the Life and Work of William Shake- 
speare, 1886. 
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D and E. Mr. Richard Grant White,' like others, became 
absorbed in the many delicate questions involved in Parts II. 
and III. and found little space to devote to Part I., but 
adhered in a general way to A, B, C, and D. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s* eloquent denunciation is the feeling of a poet, but is 
clearly susceptible of limitations. As Professor Sarrazin*® has 
pointed out, the Talbot figure in the play seems to have 
derived an impulse from Marlowe’s Tumburlaine, and the 
tenderness of father and son recalls episodes in the Spanish 
Tragedy of Kyd, Also there is a wooing of another Margaret 
by proxy in Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay; and 
the sentiment of the couplet, 


“She’s beautiful and therefore to be woo’d ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won’’— (V. iii. 77, 98.) 


again repeated in both Titus Andronicus and Richard IIL, 
has been traced to Greene’s Planetomachia. But we are not 
bound to conclude joint authorship of all these and others, 
but only influence, as Prof. Sarrazin wisely suggests. But 
he, it seems, returning to the view of Charles Knight,‘ wishes 
to accept every word, every line and every circumstance, as 
traceable to Shakespeare. This, in turn, may go too far; for 
certain parts of the French and Joan scenes at least may 
have been left virtually unchanged, if we accept the inter- 
vention of an older Talbot play. Mr. Dowden ® believes it 


1R, G. White: Essay on the authorship of the three parts of King Henry the 
Siath ; Vol. vit of “ Works of William Shakespeare,” 1859. 

7A. C. Swinburne: A Study of Shakespeare, 3d edition, 1895. 

3G. Sarrazin: William Shakespeare's Lehrjahre, 1897. 

*Charles Knight: Pictorial Edition of Shakespeare, Supplement to Histories, 
Vol. 1. 

5Edward Dowden: Shakspere Primer, 1877, p. 62. In ihe Introduction to 
Shakespeare, 1895, Mr. Dowden expresses the same opinion: “The author- 
ship of the first part of Henry VI. is not ascertained; it probably received 
additions from Shakespeare’s hand; .. . it is essentially pre-Shakespearian.” 

Mr. Sidney Lee, in his Life of William Shakespeare, 1898, p. 59, helps us 
but little further: “In ‘The First Part of Henry VI.’ the scene in the 
Temple Gardens, where white and red roses are plucked as emblems by 
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“is almost certainly an old play, by one or more authors, 
which . . . . had received touches from the hands of Shak- 
spere,” but enters upon no details. Other recent commentators 
follow in the paths of the older ones, get around the obstruc- 
tions they see ahead as best they can, and by ignoring the 
difficulties, have little or nothing to say. 

My own endeavor has been to see what can be found, by 
an analysis, in the play itself. If the apparent results, gained 
by a study of the structure, can be accepted ; if there be an 
original Talbot portion, based either on an older play or 
directly upon the chronicles, adapted and strengthened by 
dramatic emphasis upon Talbot’s character and Talbot’s 
death, and expanded into a Henry VI. drama, and thus 
given a place in a larger tetralogy ;—the person ordering this 
material and effecting these changes, in other words, the real 
creator of the play as it stands, could well be Shakespeare 
near the beginning of his art. At least one principle is 
clear. By a study of the earliest plays attributed to Shake- 
speare, for themselves and in their historic and comparative 
relations, there will be found to be more and more points in 
common with the Shakespeare of the later plays ;—not yet 
in the fulness of his power, but at any rate with suggestions 
of the method, structure, habit of thought, characterization, 
and art of the master to be. 

JoHN BeL_t HENNEMAN. 


the rival political parties (Act II., sc. iv.), the dying speech of Mortimer, 
and perhaps the wooing of Margaret by Suffolk, alone bear the impress of 
his style.” This is in substantial agreement with what Mr. Dowden had 
already said in his Primer. It is unfortunate that neither Mr. Dowden’s 
nor Mr. Lee’s plan permitted the critic to enter upon a detailed discussion 
of the play. 
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XIIL—THE GERMANIC SUFFIX -AR-JA. 


Few of the Germanic suffixes have recently been discussed 
so often as the suffix -ar-ja, the most widespread and exten- 
sively used suffix of the Germanic dialects. Grimm’s theory 
that this suffix is identical with the suffix -ja plus an addi- 
tional -r, which, in a modified form, was adopted by Kluge 
in the first edition of his Stammbildungslehre, has been given up 
and most scholars seem now to agree with Siitterlin-M@ller’s 
explanation, according to which -ar-ja was borrowed from the 
Latin Grius.' This borrowing, as Orthoff suggests, must have 
been done at two different periods, because it would explain 
the twofold form -ari and -dri in O.H.G. 

While this explanation appears quite plausible from a 
linguistic point of view, serious objections must be raised 
against it as soon as we examine it more closely. For the 


question arises at once when and in what way was our suffix 


borrowed from the Latin? Siitterlin in his little book, 
Geschichte der Nomina Agentis im Germanischen (p. 78 f.), 
answers this question as follows: “Das germanische Suffix 
seinerseits aber ist—wie wol auch das Keltische—aus dem 
Lateinischen entnommen. Auch hier lisst sich eine Reihe 
von Wortern anfiihren, welche leicht aus dem einen Sprach- 
gebiet in das andere hiniiberleiten. Es sind meistens termini 
technici, fiir die dem alten Deutschen die einheimische 
Bezeichnung fehlte.” The words which Siitterlin then quotes 
in support of his theory are all terms which belong to the 
sphere of clerical learning, few of which, like kellndri, chame- 
rari, canceldri, notdri and schuolare became afterwards terms 
of common life. It is true that in the older documents of 
the various Germanic dialects we find few words containing | 


Cf. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, 11, 282 ff. 
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the suffix -ar-ja. But many of these words like fiskari, 
gardari (Heliand); bapere, hidere, maltere (Freckenhorster 
Heberolle) ; bindere, folgere, scedwere, weorpere, reafere, scoter: 
(Grein, Sprachschatz) are terms which signify primitive oecu- 
pations, and it seems to me inconceivable that the terms for 
these primitive occupations should have been changed, that 
Gothie fisk-ja, e. g., should have become O.H.G. fise-ari, 
O.S. fisk-ari, fise-ere, O. Fries. fisk-er for the sake of a few 
technical terms in -Grius, which originated among the clergy, 
and for which the common man had little use. Moreover, 
there is not a single case in O.H.G. of one of these words 
ending in -ari having a second form with the suffix -ja. If 
this were the case we could see how the suffix -ari had taken 
the place of suffix -ja, and, since -ja appears more frequently 
in Gothic, we might conclude that -ari had been substituted 
at a later period for -ja. There is, however, not the slightest 
indication that the Westgermanic word for ‘fisher’ was at 
any time fisk-ja and not fisk-ari. 

The theory of the Latin origin of -ar-ja would be far more 
plausible, could it be shown that this suffix was imported 
into the Germanic languages by a large number of Latin loan- 
words ending in -drius. But the list of these old loan-words 
which Kluge gives in the second edition of his “ Vorgeschichte 
der altgermanischen Dialecte” contains only about half a dozen 
words in -drius for all the Germanic dialects. Can it seriously 
be supposed that of these words ‘monetarius, operdrius and 
tolonarius, as Kluge thinks (Zeitschrift fiir franz. Phil., 17, 
591) were the types after which hundreds of words in the 
various Germanic dialects were made? 

The most decisive argument against the Latin origin of 
our suffix is furnished, in my opinion, by the Gothic. Here 
the suffix -areis appears only in eight words, which are the 
following : 

bok-areis 
lais-areis 
liup-areis 
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mot-areis 
sok-areis 
wagg-areis 
wull-areis 
daimon-areis. 


There is no question that Wulfila, as C. Marold, Germania, 
26, 129 ff., 27, 23 ff., 28, 50 ff., showed, used beside the Greek 
version, the Latin text of the Jta/la. But none of the Latin 
equivalents of the Gothic words in -areis ends in -drius and, 
moreover, there is in Gothic no Latin loan-word ending in 
-drius. The question must, therefore, be asked: was the 
Gothie language at the time of Wulfila sufficiently influenced 
by the Latin to justify the formation of words composed of 
Germanic stems plus the Latin suffix -drius? Only in one 
case did Wulfila form a loan-word by the suffix -areis: in 
the case of ‘daimon-areis,’ and I believe that this word may 
throw light on the origin of our suffix. 

The Greek term for daimon-areis is Sa:povifopevos which 
the Latin version translates by ‘daemonium habens.’ Since 
Wulfila always renders dacpoviov by unhulpa we would expect 
that he translate Sacpovrfowevos by wnhulp-areis. But the 
Goths evidently were lacking the conception of dacpovifopuevos 
which, in the gospel of Mark, is always translated by wods. 
Hence the term wnhu/pareis, not being in use, would have 
meant nothing to them. For the purpose of introducing the 
new idea Wulfila seems to have chosen the Greek daimon, 
and he added the suffix -areis to convey to the mind of his 
people the conception of habens as in the Latin ‘daemonium 
habens.’ The new word daimonareis hence became synony- 
mous with wods by the force of the suffix -areis which the 
Goths still must have felt as a separate word. If, on the 
other hand, our suffix had been borrowed from the Latin 
the form daimonareis = daemondarius would have remained 
unintelligible to the readers of Wulfila, since there is no 
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proof that -drius was used in Gothic to such an extent as 
to justify its connection with the Greek daimon. Besides 
there is in Latin no such word as daemon-drius which could 
have become the model for daimon-areis. 

I believe, therefore, that I am justified in assuming that in 
Gothic the suffix -qareis has still the force of an independent 
word with a definite meaning. This being the case we are 
able to understand the limited use of our suffix, not only in 
Gothie but also in the older documents of the Westgermanic 
dialects. Thus we have it in Heliand but four times (déperi, 
driogeri, fiskari, gardari), in the Old Low Frankian docu- 
ments ten times, in Grein’s Sprachschatz sixteen times and 
in Old Norse Poetry, including later periods, twenty-seven 
times. Like Gothic -/eiks in ga-leiks and hwi-leiks Germanic 
-ar-ja must have been an independent word which originally 
was used in noun-composition, but owing to Germanic accent 
afterwards became the extensively used suffix -er, the original 
meaning of which had become obscure. 

This original meaning of our suffix will disclose itself if 
we compare it with Sanskrit ar-yd: ‘ treu, ergeben, zugethan ’ 
(Fick, Woérterbuch der indogerm. Spr., 1, 168). Germanic 
ar-ja, like Sanskr. ar-yd, is, in my opinion, an old verbal- 
adjective from the root ar ‘fiigen, passen, sich mit etwas zu 
thun machen’ with participial meaning.’ To be sure arja as 
an independent word is not found in the Germanic dialects, 
and it seems that the root ur in the meaning just given died 
out altogether in Germanic, which retained a only in the 
meaning ‘ to plow,’ e. g., Gothic arjan, O.H.G. er-ran. But 
we have an analogous case in the suffix -varii, var-ja in 
tribal names like Amsi-varii, Chas-varii, Chat-varii, ete. 
The -var-ja contained in this suffix does not exist as an inde- 
pendent word and it seems that it was sometimes mixed up 
with -ar-ja as the word Romdre, ‘ Rémer,’ shows, which is = 
Ags. Rom-ware. 


1Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergl. Gram., u, 1, 116 ff. 
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If the explanation of -ar-ju just given is correct its mean- 
ing is easily explained. It is essentially that of Sanskrit 
ar-yé = ‘angepasst, sich mit etwas zu thun machend,’ hence 
—‘habens.’ A wagg-areis is = ‘was der Wange angepasst 
ist = Kissen,’ a wull-areis = ‘der sich mit Wolle zu thun 
macht,’ a daimon-areis = ‘ daemonium habens.’ 

The same meaning of this suffix I find in the hitherto 
unexplained names of Germanic tribes like Asc-arii. Asc, as 
Much, Zeitschr. f. d. A., 41, 94, suggests, means ‘spear’ and 
Asc-arii are those devoted to or busy with the spear. 

But it seems that this suffix also appears as the first 
member of Germanic proper nouns. Here belong names 
like Ario-vistus, Gothic Aria-mirus, Aria-ricus, ete., which 
thus find a satisfactory explanation, since they cannot be 
connected with Germ. harja, Gothic harjis, Heer. 

In conclusion I wish to suggest that this explanation of 
Germ. ar-ja may throw light on the origin of the unex- 
plained Latin -drius. For I do not think that Prellwitz, 
Bezzenbergers Beitrdge, 24, 94 ff., has succeeded in showing 
that Latin -drius is an old locative going back to idg. loc. 
plur. dst. 

I agree with Fick who, in the preface to the 4th edition of 
his Vergleichende Worterbuch, says: “ Suffixe sind als bestim- 
mende Worter zu denken, welche mit den durch sie bestimmten 
nur in eine engere Verbindung getreten sind. Die Zuriick- 
fihrung der Casussuffixe, Personalendungen des Verbs und 
Wortbildungssuffixe auf Worter ist eine unabweisbare Auf- 
gabe der Sprachforschung, die sich auch in manchen Fiillen 
heute schon lésen lisst.” 


JuLius GOEBEL. 
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XIV.— VITA MERIADOCI: AN ARTHURIAN RO- 
MANCE NOW FIRST EDITED FROM THE COtT- 
TONIAN MS. FAUSTINA B. VL, OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The following edition of the Vita Meriadoci is based on an 
exact transcript of the Cottonian ms.' made for me by Mr. F’. 
B. Bickley, of the Department of Manuscripts of the British 
Museum, during the months of June and July, 1899, and 
shortly after collated by me with the original ms. The 
edition is similar in character to that of the other Latin 
romance, De Ortu Waluuanii, contained in the same Ms, 
which appeared in these Publications (vol. x111, No. 3) two 
years ago. The only particular in which I have departed 
from the plan of that edition is in regard to the abstract of 
the story printed at the end, which in this instance can no 
longer be termed a paraphrase. Further experience in the 
comparative study of stories of this kind has convinced me 
that translations and paraphrases are less useful to the student 
than briefer summaries and I should indeed reproach myself 
for the length of the present abstract but for the fact that the 
barbarous character of the language in which it is composed 
renders a perusal of the Latin text rather tedious to the 
reader and it accordingly seemed advisable to render the 
original with a certain amount of detail. 


1 For a description of this ms. see Ward’s Catalogue of Romances in the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum. London, 1883-93; vol. 1, 
p. 374, In the transcript the usual contractions were resolved. 
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II. 
SOURCES. 


Like its companion romance, De Ortu Waluuanii, the Vita 
Meriadoci is preserved, as far as known, only in the Cot- 
tonian Ms., Faustina B. vi., and has remained unprinted up 
to the present time. It was, no doubt, one of the “five Latin 
romances still existing in manuscript” to which Sir Frederic 
Madden refers in the Introduction (p. x, note) to his edition 


of the English romances relating to Sir Gawain, published 
for the Bannatyne Club in 1839. Two brief notices of the 


romance, moreover, have since appeared in well known 
works—viz., Ward’s Catalogue of Romances in the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts of the British Museum (vol. 1, pp. 374 f.) 
and San Marte’s edition’ of Geoffrey of Monmouth (pp. 
292 f.), but in each instance the abstract of the story is too 
condensed to give any but a very faint idea of the incidents 
it embraces. The indications furnished by these notices, 
however, have been sufficient to suggest to M. Gaston Paris? 
certain just observations with regard to the date of the Latin 
romance and its independence of the Chevaliers as Deus 
Espees,’ whose hero bears an identical name. That the source 
of the Latin story is precisely an Anglo-Norman poem, as 
M. Paris is inclined to believe, may well be regarded as 
more open to question. 

I propose in the following to take up the discussion of the 
sources in four divisions :— 

I. The story with which the Vita Meriadoci begins (pp. 
339-357), viz., the murder of Meriadoc’s father, the narrow 
escape of the young prince and his sister from death, their 
bringing up in the forest and subsequent adventures down 
to the death of Griffith, is clearly marked off from the 


1 Published at Halle, 1854. 
* Histoire Littéraire de la France, xxx, pp. 245f. 
* Edited by Wendelin Forster, Halle, 1877. 
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remainder of the work, and whilst romantic enough is free 
from the insipidity and, on the whole, from the extravagance 
which too often mar the Arthurian romances. Mr. Ward 
has observed‘ that this part of the romance is “ not improba- 
bly founded upon a Mabinogi,” but adds at the same time 
that the present version was not written by a Welshman, 
inasmuch as the author speaks of the mountain gui Kambrice 
Snavdone resonat, whereas Eryri is the genuine Welsh name 
for the range. With regard to the apparently Welsh features 
of the story it may be remarked that the chief names, at least, 
are without significance as being in all probability originally 
unconnected with it. This assertion may be ventured in 
view of the fact that neither in Welsh history or legend nor 
in the Arthurian saga generally does anything related of th 
characters who bear names identical with those we find in 
the Vita Meriadoci at all correspond to the incidents of this 


romance. 
First, the name of Meriadoc is not found as that of any 
prince or king in the history of Wales. 


2 Nor is there any 
reason to identify the character in our romance with Conan 
Meriadoc, the hero of Breton legend, as is done by San 
Marte.* The incidents which are related of the latter in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (Book V., Chapters 9-15) bear no 
similarity to those which are related of the hero of the Latin 
romance and the only connection between them is a partial 
identity of name. As for the hero of the French romance, 
Li Chevaliers as Deus Espees, M. Gaston Paris has already 
inferred from the abstract of the Vita Meriadoci in Ward’s 
Catalogue that the Meriadocs in these two works are totally 
unconnected and a comparison of the full text of the Latin 


1 Catalogue of Romances, 1, p. 375. 

*I have consulted for this purpose T'he History of Wales, ‘. B. B. Woo 
ward, London, 1859,—alsv those of the early Welsh Chronicles which were 
eccensible to me, viz. the Annales Cambriae and Brut y Tywysogion.. 

5 Edition of Geoffrey of Monmouth, p. 293,—also in his Arthur = Sage 
(Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1842), p. 36. 
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work as now published with Forster's abstract of the French 
poem (Introduction, pp. ii-xxxii) only confirms the correct- 
ness of his observation. 

Similarly unconnected with Welsh history or legend are 
the two royal brothers, Caradoc and Griffith. Of the histori- 
eal Caradocs we have the death of one described in the 
Gododin poems,' a chieftain who perished in the battle of 
Catraeth. The Annales Cambriae and Brut y Tywysogion? 
record furthermore the deaths of three Caradocs, but in none 
of the three cases do the circumstances admit of any identifi- 
cation with the king in the Latin romance. It is true that 
Caradoc, son of Rhydderch, has a brother named Griffith,’ 
but no further parallelism can be observed between the inci- 
dents of the romance and those of the chronicle. Indeed, so 
far as I can discover, Welsh history offers no incident similar 
to that of the treachery of Griffith and the assassination of 
Caradoc in the Latin romance and the same may be said 
of Welsh legend as represented in the various texts—tales, 
triads, ete.—which are collected in Loth’s Les Mabinogion 
(Paris, 1889). On the other hand, neither in the Livre de 
Karados of the continuation to Chrétien’s Perceval * nor else- 
where in the romance literature of the Middle Ages do I find 
any account of the death of Carados Brie-Bras, the famous 


1W. F. Skene’s Four Ancient Books of Wales (Edinburgh, 1868), 1, p. 386. 

*Cp. the editions of these works by the Rev. John Williams ab Ithel in 
the Rolls Series, both published at London in 1860. 

The entries in the Annales Cambriae are as follows: (1) Under the year 
798 “Caratauc rex Guenedote apud Saxones jugulatur.” (2) Under 1035 
“Caradauc filius Rederch ab Anglis occisus est.” (3) Under 1079 “ Bellum 
montis Carn, in qua Caradarn filius Caradoci et Caraduc filius Gorvini et 
Goethi filius Ruallan a Reso filio Teudur et a Grifino filio Conani occisus 
est.” The corresponding passages in the Brut y Tywysogion, with slight 
variations of date for the last two instances, will be found in English trans- 
lation on pp. 9, 39 and 51 respectively of Williams’ edition. 

*See Annales Cambriae under the year 1055 for the death of Grifud, son 
of Riderch. 

‘Perceval le Gallois ou le Conte du Graal publié d’apres les manuscrits origi- 
nauz par Ch. Potvin (Mons, 1866-71), vol. 111, pp. 117 ff. 
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Sir Craddocke of the English ballad. His chaste wife, more- 
over, Guinon, Guinor, Guimer' is not represented anywhere 
as the daughter of a king of Ireland. 

It is quite in accord with what has already been said that 
we find the Latin romance also differing from Welsh and 
Arthurian legend generally as to the consort of King Urien. 
In the Welsh tradition this person is Modron,? not Orwen. 
In the French romances, in the not very frequent passages 
where mention is made of Urien’s wife, she is Morgan le fay.’ 

It is plain then from the above that the well-known names 
of Arthurian saga have been utilized to give éclat to a story 
which originally had no connection with it. Nevertheless, 
the remaining names are for the most part‘ Welsh and the 
background of mountain and forest, haunted by wolves, seems 


1 For these variant forms of the name see Potvin’s edition of the Perceval, 
1. 15415, 1. 15351, and vol. 111, p. 207, note respectively. 

2See J. Loth’s Les Mabinogion, us, p. 260. 

Cp. the Huth-Merlin (ed. G. Paris and J. Ulrich for the Sociéié ces 
Anciens Textes Francais, Paris, 1886), 1, pp. 201f., where their marriage is 
related,—also Roman de Merlin (ed. O. Sommer, London, 1894), p. 177, and 
Malory’s Morte Darthur (ed. O. Sommer, London, 1889-91), 1, pp. 89, 123, 
126, 140. 

“To consider these different names: 

1, Orwen occurs twice in Kulhweh and Olwen (s. The Mabinogion, etc., edited 
by Rhys and Evans, Oxford, 1887, pp. 123, 142). It is the name of the 
queen of Ethelbert in the Latin version of the Havelock-story which Prof. 
Skeat quotes from the fourteenth century Eulogium Historiarum in his 
edition of Havelok for the Early English Text Society, London, 1868, 
Preface, p. xvii. So also Orewayn in the Lambeth fragment of Havelok 
(Skeat’s Preface, p. xii) and Orwain, Orewain, Orewen in the Old French 
versions of the Havelock-story. (For passages see Index to Geffrei 
Gaimar’s L’ Estorie des Engles, edited by Hardy and Martin for the Rolls 
Series, London, i888-89.) This name was already recognized as Welsh by 
Ward in his discussion of the Havelock-legend (Catalogue of Romances, 1, 
p. 432). Lady Charlotte Guest, in her translation of the Mabinogion (2nd 
edition, London, 1877), p. 257, reproduces the name Orwen as it appears in 
the Welsh text, whereas in J. Loth’s translation of the same passage ( Les 
Mabinogion, 1, p. 282) we find Gorwenn. Dr. F. N. Robinson of Harvard 
kindly informs me that the latter is correct, the forms of the Welsh text 
without g being explained by the regular loss of initial g in certain situa- 
tions in Welsh. 
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to be an inseparable part of the original conception of the 
story. Indeed, there is a certain curious resemblance—partly 
of incident but mainly of atmosphere—between the story of 
the youth of Meriadoc and Orwen and that of the young 
princes in Oymbeline which Shakespeare lays in the moun- 


2. Morwen was doubtless in use in Wales, although I do not know of any 
occurrence of the name in a specifically Welsh document. I find it, how- 
ever, as the name of the saint of Morwenstow in the northeast angle of 
Cornwall. S. Morwenna, Dictionary of Christian Biography (London, 1882), 
n, p. 948. 

3. Duneuuallus is no doubt another Latinization of Welsh Dumnagual or 
Dyvnwal (see Loth. Les Mabinogion, 1, pp. 365, 366) which appears in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (Book II, Chap. 17) as Dunvallo. 

4. Sadocus does not occur, as far as I am aware, as a Welsh name. The 
name Sadoe, without the termination -us, does occur in the genealogy of 
Christ in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 1, 14: “‘Azor autem genuit Sadoc., 
Sadoc autem genuit Achim.” Nevertheless, I think we are more likely to 
have here the corruption of a genuine Welsh name, such as Cadawe (Cadoc) 
(s. Loth, Les Mabinogion, 11, p. 262, note,—also in Latinized form Cadocus, 
Zs. f. franz. Sprache und Literatur, xtv, p. 179, and under Cadoce in Dictionary 
of Christian Biography). 

5. Moroveus is a variant form of Meroveus and is taken like other names 
in this romance, as we shall see later on, from Frankish history. It is not 
recorded among the long list of variants of Meroveus in the Index to the 
Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum (Monumenta Germanae Historica), Han- 
nover, 1888; s. Tomus, 11, p. 545. Nevertheless, in the genealogy of the 
French kings, which occurs in John Capgrave’s Liber de Iilustribus Henricis 
(edited by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston for the Rolls Series, London, 1858), 
pp. 148 f., we have “ Moroveus ....a quo reges Franciae etiam ad tempus 
Morovingi vocabantur. Moroveus genuit Childericum.”’ 

6. Grifinus and Ivorius being simply Latinizations of the well-known 
Welsh names, Griffith and Ivor, do not call for comment. 

7. Dolfin, as the name of a dog, is unknown to me save in this text. 

Passing to names of places: 1. I have been unable to identify the Silva 
Fleuentana (p. 349). 2. The Scilleas fauces (p. 356) is simply a reminis- 
cence, no doubt, of the classical Scylla and Charybdis. 3. Arglud (p. 347), 
the name of the wood in which the children are reared, means “on (or 
opposite) the Clyde.” The variant form of this name, Alelud, is used 
throughout Geoffrey of Monmouth (cp. Book II, Ch. 7, et passim) as the 
name of a town in the North. Only later, then, is it applied to the wood 
(s. E. Phillimore in Y Cymmrodor, x1, p. 75, note). The author of the 
romance evidently places this forest near the court of the King of Wales, 
which involves a singular geographical confusion. 
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tains of Wales.' As a mark of Welsh, or, at least, Celtic 
origin, perhaps, we may take the mysterious eagles on Eagle 
Rock (p. 349) which constantly face the four points of the 
compass. Compare with these the ecually mysterious eagles 
of the De Mirabilibus Britanniae (s. Nennius, ed. Mommsen 
in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Berlin, 1894, p. 213); 
“Primum miraculum est stagnum Lumenoy. In eo sunt 
insulae sexaginta et ibi habitant homines et sexaginta rupi- 
bus ambitur et nidns aquilae in unaquaque rupe est,” or the 
fabulous eagle of Snowdon in the Jtinerarium Kambriae of 
Giraldus Cambrensis ( Works, edited by J. F. Dimock for the 
Rolls Series, London, 1868, vol. v1, p. 136), “quae qualilet 
quinta feria lapidi cuidam insidens fatali, ut interemptorum 
cadavere famem satiet, bellum eodem die futurum fertur ex- 
spectare ; lapidemque praedictum, cui consuevit insidere, jam 
prope, rostrum purgando pariter et exacuendo, perforasse.” 
As already stated, I have been unable to connect the story 
of this first division of the Vita Meriadoci with any story 
of Celtic origin, nor has my search been more successfi! in 
the literatures of other nations. Nevertheless, the most 
essential individual features of the story can be paralleled 
from various other stories. The treachery of the regent 
towards the children with the rule over whose dominions he 
is temporarily entrusted recalls the story of Havelok (ed. 
Skeat, E. E. T.S., 1868) and the resemblance as to motif is 
observable even in detail. Thus Godard in Havelok (Il. 
443 ff.) plans to slay his wards, but is so far affected with 
pity by the pleadings of the boy, at least, that he allows him 
to escape for the time being, but commits him to Grim with 
the order that he be slain. Like the executioners in the 
Latin romance, although he escapes their subsequent fate, 
Grim contrives means of saving the life of the boy. It is 
an unessential difference that the regent in Havelok is not 


1This episode, as far as is known, was invented by Shakespeare. Cp. A. 
W. Ward's History of English Dramatic Literature (new edition, London, 
1899), 11, p. 190. 
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the uncle of the heir. Neither is the guardian of Gold- 
borough in the parallel story of the heroine in the same 
English romance, yet in the Old French Lai D’ Haveloe (s. 
Geffrei Gaimar’s L’ Estorie des Engles, edited by Hardy and 
Martin for the Rolls Series, London, 1888-89, pp. 295 ff.) 
Alsi is uncle to Argentille. In addition, however, it is to 
be noted in Havelok that the father of the children is not 
slain by the treacherous regent. A still further similarity is 
observable in the detail that Grim, when he applies for his 
reward after having pretended to slay Havelok, meets with 
the same reception from his employer (ll. 678 ff.) as the 
assassins of Caradoc and only escapes death by flight. 

The same motif of the faithless uncle and the compassion- 
ate executioners, adapted to the circumstances of bourgeois 
life, will be found in the well-known ballad of the Children 
in the Wood' (Percy’s Reliques, ed. A. Schrier, Berlin, 1893, 
i, pp. 672 ff.). 

It may also be noted that in the legend of the Chevalier au 
Oygne* a servant who at the direction of their grandmother 
takes the hero and his sister and brothers into the forest to 


slay them has pity on them and leaves them where they are 
found by a hermit who brings them up. For the rest, 
supernatural features are too closely interwoven with the 
story of the Chevalier au Cygne to admit of any further 
comparison. 

For the prophetic dream in which the death of Caradoc 
is foreshadowed compare the examples cited by R. Mentz in 


1 Percy regards this ballad as based on an old play, Two Lamentable Trage- 
dies, etc., by Rob. Yarrington, 1601, and the play in its turn as based 
probably on some Italian novel. Fleay seems to show (Biographical Chroni- 
cle of the English Drama, 11, pp. 285 f.) that Yarrington is a fictitious name 
and that Chettle is the real author of the play. He throws no light, 
however, on the source. 

*For analyses of the various versions see H. A. Todd, Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America for 1889, La Naissance du Chevalier 
au Cygne, Introduction, pp. ii ff.—also G. Paris in Romania, xrx, 314 ff. 
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his Trdume in den Altfranzisischen Karls = und Artusepen 
(Marburg, 1888), pp. 26 f. 

In conclusion, as to this division there seems to be a certain 
confusion of motifs in the first part of the Vita Meriadoci 
with regard to the manner in which the children are saved 
from execution. The compassion of the men appointed to 
slay them would have alone sufficed and it seems unjust that 
this compassion should have been rewarded with death, as 
we find it in the romance. We shall, perhaps, have to take 
our choice between two different modes of rescue. Under 
the alternative hypothesis we should have to suppose that thie 
men were only prevented from carrying out their lord’s 
commands by the elaborate stratagem of Ivor through which 
they themselves suffer death. If we suppose them to be 
saved simply through a change of heart on the part of the 
appointed executioners, the story would be left too bald and 
the second hypothesis seems to me to be the more acceptable. 

II. The second division of the Vita Meriadoci (pp. 357-365) 
relating the successive encounters of Meriadoc with the three 
knights, who after being overthrown by him become his most 
devoted followers, delays the career of continental adventure 
on which the hero seems just about to enter and is, I believe, 
the invention of the writer who gave the stories concerning 
Meriadoc their Latin dress. Nothing, perhaps, so insipid 
or absurd can be found even in Arthurian fiction as these 
knights with their preposterous names. Indeed, I have little 
doubt that we have in this episode an anticipation of Sir 
Thopas—if anything so coarse of texture can be compared 
with Chaucer’s masterpiece—that is to say, an intentional 
burlesque on the romances of the time. This tendency to 
burlesque has shown itself unmistakably in the De Ortu 
Waluuanii in the receipt for the preparation of Greek fire’ 
and the present episode offers in my opinion simply another 
manifestation of the same spirit. For the rest, the indi- 


' Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, x11, pp. 412 ff. 
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vidual motifs are practically all commonplaces’ of the 
Arthurian romances. 

III. The strange adventures of Meriadoc (pp. 365-380) in 
the forest which constitute the third division of the Latin 
romance have no exact parallel, as far as I can discover, in 
medieval fiction. Leaving aside the innumerable examples 
in fairy tales of enchanted palaces situated in the depths of 
forests, the experiences of the hero in the present story bear 
greater resemblance to those of Huon of Bordeaux in the 
Castle of Adamant (s. the English version, Huon of Burdeuz, 
edited by S. L. Lee for the Early English Text Society, 
1884-87, 11, pp. 408-413) than to any others I could 
mention. We have there, at least, the attendants who pre- 
serve an unbroken silenee in spite of all the questions of 
the hero and their chief shows also his resentment at these 
questions, although in a different manner from the steward 
of the Vita Meriadoci. 

There is a similar incident in La Mule sanz Frain (Nou- 
veau Recueil de Fabliaux et Contes Inédits, edited by Méon, 
Paris, 1823), ll. 486 f., of a dwarf who exhibits the same 
reticence when encountered by Gawain in the marvellous 


paleve, and still other examples of various features of these 
adventures might be adduced, but the resemblances are of 
too general a nature to be of any value. All that can be 
said is that the impression left upon the reader by this 
section of the romance is most similar, perhaps, to that which 
is produced by the prose forms of Huon de Bordeaux and 
Ogier le Danois. 


‘The most characteristic features of the episode, viz., that the vanquished 
knight becomes a follower of his successful adversary and receives back 
from Arthur all that he has lost by his defeat, are found in the second part 
of Golagros and Gawane (last edited by F. J. Amours for the Scottish Text 
Society in Soottish Alliterative Poems, Edinburgh and London, 1897), stanzas 
92-105. The Scotch poet drew his materials from the Conte du Graal, ll. 
18209 ff. (ed. Potvin). Similar also is the Galeron episode of the Awntyrs 
of Arthure in the same volume as Golagros and Gawane. 
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IV. Inthe remaining section of the romance (pp. 380-397) 
it is noteworthy that the two brothers, Gundebald and Gun- 
tramn, bear names which are characteristic of the Franks and 
Burgundians, and are evidently derived from their history. 
We have already had Moroveus from this source. The first 
of the above names, Gundebaldus, is evidently a variant of 
the name of the Burgundian king, Gundobad (f 516). So 
we find Gundobaldus among the variant forms of the name 
of this king in the Index to the Monwmenta Germaniae His- 
torica, Gregorii Turonensis Opera (Hannover, 1884-85), Part 
II. So Guntramnus is the name of the Frankish king, son 
of Chlotarius I., whose royal seat was at Orleans and th. 
variant form, Guntrannus, will be found in a text of the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptorum Tomus XV, p. 
474. On the other hand, the name of Meriadoc’s companion, 
Waldomerus, belongs to the Scandinavian branch of the 
Germanic race.’ 

The manner in which Gundebald tests the applicants for 
military service under him recalls to mind a somewhat simi- 
lar custom of King Arthur in the companion romance, Dx 
Ortu Waluuanii (pp. 424 ff). Furthermore, the island in 
which his palace and beautiful gardens stand has striking 
points of resemblance to that in the Sone de Nausay? (edited 
by Moritz Goldschmidt for the Litterarischer Verein in Stutt- 
gart, 1899, No. 216), ll. 17131 ff., and despite considerable 
differences of detail is in my opinion simply an altered and 
debased form of the same tradition. The isle in the French 


poem is situated demie liewwe en mer (1. 17131), whereas the 
island of the Latin romance is absurdly situated super Rheni 
fluminis ripas. On the other hand, they are both exactly as 
long as they are broad : 


11 have not been able to identify the place-name Ueredario (abl.), p. 378, 
nor Saguncius (p. 368), which is the name of a person. 

2 My attention was first called to this passage by the Preface to Forster's 
edition of Chrétien’s Lancelot (Der Karrenritter), Halle, 1899, pp. xlix ff. 
It is there quoted in full. 
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Et Ville si quaree estoit 
Que nus hons savoir ne pooit 
Au quel les il en a le plus. (Il. 17135 ff.) 








Fiusdem latitudinis cuius et longitudinis est (p. 386). They are 
both approachable only by causeways, although in the Sone 
de Nausay the causeway does not reach quite to the island, 
being separated from it by Chrétien’s pons de Vespee. The 
four palaces of the French poem on the periphery of the 
island against whose walls the sea beats are most likely 
the originals, as it seems to me, of the four castella (p. 386) 
of the Vita Meriadoci which guard the heads of the cause- 
ways. Finally in each a king of evil disposition rules over 
a spot of ideal beauty. The bottomless marsh which, in the 
Latin romance, lies on each side of the causeway is simply a 














5 more or less burlesque attempt in the spirit of this author 
: to rationalize the traditional description of the marvellous 
By island as the land from which no one returned. No phrase 
oy like the terra de qua nemo revertitur (p. 386) of the Vita 
: Meriadoci characterizes the island in the French poem, yet I 





think it equally probable that this conception belongs to the 
original tradition as that it was borrowed from Chrétien’s 
description of the realm— 










Don nus estranges ne retorne. ( Lancelot, 1. 645.) 






It is hardly necessary to point out that if the above theory 
of the relations between the Sone de Nausay and the Vita 





Meriadoci is correct, the description of the isle in the former 





is not simply a development of suggestions from Chrétien’s 





romance, 
The situation of the captive princess in this division of the 





romance is very similar to that of the heroine in the De Ortu 
Waluuanii. Nevertheless, the episodes differ too much, I 
think, to be taken as variants of the same original story. 
Finally, the description of the hostilities between the 
Emperor of Germany and the King of France in the Vita 
Meriadoci recalls the opposition of these two personages in 
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Partonopeus de Blois (published by G. A. Crapelet, Paris, 
1834), 1, pp. 124f., but the circumstances of their opposi- 
tion are totally different in the two cases. 


II. 


AUTHOR. 


The present romance is evidently by the same author as 
the De Ortu Waluuanii, which is preserved in the same ms. 
with it. The same tendency to burlesque manifests itself in 
the two romances. Leaving out of the question the episode 
of the three knights, the description of the mode of preparing 
food in the forest in the Vita Meriadoci (p. 350) exhibits this 
tendency almost as plainly as the receipt for the preparation 
of Greek fire in the De Ortu Waluuanii (pp. 412 f.).  Atten- 
tion has already been called to the similarity between the 
situations of the captive princesses in the two romances as 
also to the similarity between Arthur’s and Gundebald’s 
methods of testing the knights who seek service under them. 
Similarities of Latin construction confirm the view of identi- 
cal authorship. The most marked of these, perhaps, are the 
great abuse of que as a connective and the constant insertion 
of words of the main clause in ablative absolute clauses. 
These peculiarities are found on nearly every page of both 
romances. 

For the rest, the Vita Meriadoci supplies us with no new 
evidence as to the personality or nationality of the author.' 
The similarity of the materials he drew from to the French 
romances which has been pointed out above leaves little doubt 
that these materials were also French. Mr. Ward (Catalogue, 
I, p. 375) has already remarked that the use of Snowdon for 
Eryri makes it plain that the author was not a Welshman. 
On the other hand, there is nothing which enables us to 
decide whether he was of French or English nationality. I 


1See on this subject my edition of the De Ortu Waluuanii (pp. 386 f.). 
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note that the only citation in Ducange for the word carpella 
(= saddle-bow) which occurs in our text (p. 373) is from an 
Anglo-Saxon gloss, but I am unable to say whether any 
significance should be attached to this. Consideging that the 
romance is preserved only in an English ms. there is a 
presumption that the author was English. 


iv. 
DATE. 


Since the Vita Meriadoci is unquestionably from the same 
hand as the De Ortu Waluuanii, it is unnecessary to add any- 
thing to the discussion of the date of the author which will 
be found in my edition of the latter romance (pp. 388 f.). 
There is no new evidence in the Vita Meriadoci on this 
subject and accordingly no reason to change the conclusion 
there arrived at that the author of the Latin romances wrote 
in the second quarter of the thirteenth century and that 
the materials which he used were probably of but little 
earlier date.’ 


V. 
TEXT. 
Vita Meriadoci. 
[Cott. ms. Faustina, B. v1.] 


(Fo 2] Tneipit prologus R.? In Historia Meriadoci, regis 
Kambrie, memoratu dignam dignum duxi exarare historiam, 
cuius textus tantarum probitatum tantique leporis decoratur 
titulis, ut, si singula seriatim percurrerem, faui dulcorem in 


‘Just as in the case of the De Ortu Waluwanii the ms. of the present 
romance exhibits numerous omissions (s. pp. 356, 379, et passim), to say 
nothing of errors, which make it certain that it is not the original Ms. of 
the author. 

*I confess that I do not understand the meaning of this R. Probably it was the 
initial of the author or scribe. 
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fastidium uerterem. Legencium igitur consulens utilitati illam 
compendioso perstringere stilo statui, sciens quod maioris sit 
precii breuis cum sensu oracio quam multiflua racione uacans 
locucio. 

Incipit historia Meriadoci, regis Kambrie. Igitur ante 
tempora regis Arturi, qui totius Britannie monarchiam 
optinuit, insula tres in partes digesta, Kambriam uidelice: 
Albaniam et Loegriam, plurimorum regum subiacebat impe- 
riis, elusque quam plures, prout fortuna rem ministrabat, uno 
in tempore gubernacula sorciebantur. Ea autem tempestate, 
regnante scilicet Uther Pendragon, patre Arturi, regnum 
Kambrie duobus germanis, genitore defuncto, cesserat, quo- 
rum natu maior, Caradocus dictus, ius regium possidebat, 
iunior autem, Griffinus uocabulo, partem prouincie sibi a 
fratre gubernabat creditam. Sedes uero regni Caradoci regis 
(Col. 2) et quo maxime frequentare solebat penes niualem mon- 
tem, qui Kambrice Snavdone resonat, exstabat. Hic autem 
rex Caradocus, diuiciis pollens miraque uirtute preditus, 
classem permaximam milite instructam in Hyberniam duxit, 
quam, rege ipsius deuicto, sue dicioni subiugans sibi tribu- 
tariam effecit. Rebusque prospere gestis, filiam regis Hy- 
bernensis suo matrimonio copulauit, ex qua in Kambriam 
reuersus duos gemellos sed diuersi sexus progenuit. Qui, 
dum regnum non modico tempore rexisset tranquille, contigit 
eum in senium uergi etateque prematura grauari. Et quia 
in effeto corpore et uigor minuitur et sensualis intellectus 
hebetatur, tanto regimini operam ulterius adhibere’ non 
preualens, tocius regni tutelam suo fratri Griffino tuendam 
tradidit. Ipse.autem uenatibus aliisque oblectamentis licen- 
cius indulgens quiete et ocio senium pertrahebat et fouebat. 

At Griffinus curam regni sibi commissam diligenter exe- 


quens sapienterque administrans nil absque regis Caradoci 


fratris sui consilio disponebat. Wnde et a fratre maiorem 
graciam meruit, eique omnem regni potestatem, regio dum- 
taxat sibi retento nomine, rex Caradocus commiserit. Sed 


1 us. adibire. 
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ubique nequicie pestis sur'* *Jrepit, que eo cicius mentem 
ad scelus impellit, quo eam maior rerum cupido infecerit. 
Quidam namque peruerse mentis, uel fraterne paci inuidentes 
aut nouitatibus studentes seu certe aliorum diserimen sibi 
lucrum fore reputantes, Griffinum conueniunt eumque in 
fraternam necem hiis uerbis accendunt : 

“Quia tuis” inquiunt “ hactenus utilitatibus accuracius 
studium dedimus teqne honoris sullimare fastigio sedulum 
habuimus, indignum nos ualde ducere noueris, hunc decrepi- 
tum tibi preponi, quem omnium sensuum iam pene constat 
officio priuari; maximo quippe dedecori tibi debet uideri, illi 
te dignitate posteriorem haberi, qui et eiusdem nobilitatis 
insigniris linea et cui maior cum uirtute corporis noscitur 
inesse sapiencia. Jam eciam fama uulgante, comperimus 
illum ad sue nate coniugium quendam gentis extranee poten- 
tem acciuisse regnique gubernacula tibi commissa ei uelle 
committere. Quem si contigerit sibi oblata inesse connubia, 
ratum existimes quod et te debito honore destituet et nobis 
auita predia prossus surripiet ; fraude quippe et sub dolosi- 
tate fieri ne dubites, te regiis prelatum negociis, donec 


prefatum nobilem filie interuenientibus ‘°*) nupciis  sibi 
confederauerit ; cuius amminiculo si quid aduersus eum moliri 


uolueris, tuos easset conatus. Cur igitur illum infatuatum 
senem diucius sinis uiuere, cuius causa et nos et tocius regni 
statum patet periclitari?' Verum tua tibi mens fortassis 
applaudit, omne ius regium ac omne semper sicut nunc tibi 
regni cessurum negocium. Sed numquid impune? Nonne 
Caradoco educatur filius quem eciam nunc etas tenella mire 
probitatis futurum certis manifestat indiciis? Nonne, cum 
uiriles annos attigerit, sibi paternum uendicabit principatum ? 
Cuius apicem si te consentaneo assequi non potuerit, numquid 
tibi inuito ui extorquere non laborabit? Hine ciuilis dis- 
cordia, intestinum bellum, cedes ciuium, patrieque proueniet 
desolacio, Jube igitur ad Tartara dirigi cuius uitam uobis 
tanto perpendimus imminere discrimini. Ecce uniuersa manus 
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procerum tibi subditur, omnis regni potestas tue uoluntati 
exponitur, si id dumtaxat perfeceris, quod tibi a nobis eon- 
sulitur. Et ne causeris te tantum negocium absque magna 
industria manuque ualida nec posse nec audere aggredi, 
Tantum assensum tribue, et nos eo rem moliemur ingenio, 
quo nulla tibi de eius nece possit oriri suspicio.” 

Quid multa? Hiis atque aliis multis fraudulentis ser'™” ° 
monibus animum Griffini cireumueniunt et, nune quasi in- 
minente terrentes discrimine, nunc blanda regni mulcentes 
ambicione, ad fraterne necis assensum pertrahunt. Inde 
loci temporisque opportunitas queritur, qua propositum per- 
petraretur facinus. Placet eum siluas uenatum adeuntem a 
sociis seducere et in abdita nemoris iaculo confodire. Diesque 
crastina ad hec explenda statuitur, qua regem Caradocum 
uenandi gracia siluas se aditurum proposuisse non ignorabant. 

Nocte uero preterita ipsius diei, cum rex Caradocus se 
quieti dedisset, uisum est sibi suum fratrem Griffinum sili 
[in] siluis ex aduerso consistere et duas sagittas pharetra 
exemptas cote diligenter acuere, duosque deinde uiros adue- 
nisse ipsasque sagittas de manu Griffini accipientes tenso 
neruo inopinate in se direxisse. Ad quarum ictum ipse per- 
ter[r]itus sompno excutitur, et, quasi reuera uulnus pertulisset, 
magnis uocibus uociferatur. Cuius insolito clamore regina 
obstupefacta eum inter brachia corripit et quid haberet curue 
tantas uoces emitteret tremebunda inquirit. Quo, adhuc pre 
timore palma pectori impressa, que uiderat referente, illa 
presaga futuri: “Te, domine” ait “queso, obserua, quia 
tuus procul dubio germanus Griffinus “"*! tibi machinatur 
insidias; insidias quippe portendunt sagitte. Et quia te luce 
sequenti uenatum ire constituisti, insidiarum locum tibi [in| 
siluis agnoscas parari. Laudo igitur te hac uice domi manere 
uenatusque oblectamenta in posterum differre.” E contra rex 
“ Desine” inquit “loqui huiusmodi; meum fratrem quem 
adeo semper hactenus dilexi et cui tanta imperitus sum beue- 
ficia mihi nunquam credam mortis uelle moliri discrimina.” 
Consilio itaque regine cedere renuit, sed summo diluculo, ut 
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fata eum ducebant, siluas uenatum peciit. Griffinus autem, 
suus germanus, duos uiros nobiles, quidem robustos et audaces 
sed moribus peruersos, truculentos et sanguinis effusione 
gaudentes, elegerat, destinatumque flagicium eis perficiendum 
commiserat, se eos omnibus Kambrie commorantibus sul- 
limiores facturum pollicitus. Regalis igitur familia dum 
discopulatis canibus inuentam predam insequitur et, ut in 
tali solet fieri negocio, diuersis uiis certatim tenditur, rex 
Caradocus senio grauante insequi non preualens solus cui 
mors imminebat deseritur. Nec mora, aduolantes duo pre- 
dicti scelesti uiri non eminus inter densa fruticum' abditi eum 
a uia remocius in Opaco recessu nemorum distrahunt, distrac- 
tum iaculo confodiunt, ac, telo uulneri relicto, festinanter 
discedunt, ut pocius casu alicuius uenantis ¥°-*) quam fraude 
insidiantis id euenisse crederetur. 

Mors autem tanti uiri diucius celari non potuit. Statim 
namque, adhuc tepente sanguine, a uenatoribus siluas ober- 


rantibus exanimis reperitur.2 Fit clamor, turbo, tumultus, 
signoque dato, reuocantur caterue uenancium. Profertur in 


medium funus regium cruore crudeliter conspersum, cuius 
miserabile spectaculum uniuersos ad fletum commouet et 
planctum. Tam magni facinoris queruntur auctores, sed 
difficile patet cognicio cuius rei de nullo habetur su[s ]picio. 
Diffunditur rumor per uicinas urbes, regem Caradocum 
[in] silua insidiis cireumuentum crudeliterque peremptum. 
Omnes gemunt, omnes super eo continuant luctum et gemi- 
tum, lacrimeque pro mortuo effuse quanto uiuus habebatur 
testabantur amore. 

Regina uero, dum hee geruntur, super uisione sibi a uiro 
relata nimis uera coniciens thalamo residebat seque inpacabili 
fletu afficiebat. Que, nece regis comperta eiusque funere 
eminus contemplato, inmodico dolore correpta in extasim 
corruit, et, quia mens respiracionem a dolore habere non 
potuit, corruens expirauit. 


ws. fructicum. ? Ms, repperitur. 
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Interea uero Griffinus alias longius profectus regia exeque- 
batur negocia, ut omnis a se fratricidij aboleretur suspicio, 
Cui cum regis interfeccio nunciata “°°'*! fuisset, scissa ucste, 
abruptisque capillis, luctum simulauit, lacrimas ubertin 
effudit, sed’ ipsas lacrimas pocius gaudium quam dolor 
extorquebat. 

Rege igitur Caradoco fatis dato ingentique omnium compro- 
uincialium merore eius celebratis exequiis, Griffinus confestim 
ui et potencia regnum sibi arripuit, ipsiusque sibi iura vendi- 
cans, se, proceribus absentibus et nescientibus, diademate 
insigniuit. Verum multociens nequiciam, quo magis quis 
tegere nititur, tocius propalatur. Duo namque illi grassatores 
qui innocuum regis sanguinem effuderant, ei semper assist- 
entes, dum premium facinoris sibi promissum eum dissimulare 
et quasi obliuioni tradidisse conspicerent, eum secrete con- 
uenere et ut debita persolueret expeciere, se vnde ab eo ca 
promeruisse commemorantes, quorum obsequio sibi regale 
cessisset solium. Ipse autem uersipellis, locum se reperisse’ 
aduertens quo plebis a se opinionem auerteret—de fratris 
namque interitu iam habebatur suspectus—totum facinus, 
quasi ultor fratris et rei in[s]cius, in eos retorsit et de morte 
sui germani coram regni magnatibus criminari cepit; sta- 
timque quosdam ex officialibus aduocans “ Hos” exclamat 
“carnifices, hos mei fratris karissimi interfectores tollite et 
eminencioris arboris fastigio tocius Kambrie simul suspen- 
dite, pateatque uniuersis quibus eorum nequiciam remuneraui 
stipendiis!”” Ad hee illi callide in eum **) cauillantes 
“ Nequiter” respondent “exsoluis que nobis spopondisti.” 
Quo sermone Griffinus perculsus metuensque ne se sceleris 
propalarent conscium eorum absque mora linguas radicitus 
iubet abscidi, ac, data sentencia, eos deinde puniri. Linguis 
igitur precisis, ad supplicium pertrahuntur, ac in prospectu 
utriusque insule, Hybernie scilicet et Kambrie, rupe prerup- 
tissima una suspenduntur. Sermo tamen quem in Griffinum 
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puniendi protulerant non surda aure perceptus ad principum 
patrie peruenit noticiam, unde apud omnes fratricidii Griffinus 


suspicionis notam incurrit. 

Hoe itaque rumore uulgato, fit clandestina principum per- 
petratum facinus abhorrencium conuencio diligensque super 
rebus agendis inter eos consultacio. Nulli quippe dubium 
erat, sed, tum ex illorum qui crimen perpetrarant improba- 
' interpretacione, 
omnes ratum habebant, regem Caradocum consensu et consilio 


cione, tum ex uisionis quam supra retulimus 


Griffini, fratris sui, necatum fuisse, callebantque uiri sagacis 
ingenii, quod, si regni stabilimentum manusque_ ualidior 
Griffino prouenisset, eamdem nequiciam quam in fratre exer- 
cuerat in se quoque qui ipsius fideles exstabant uel maiorem 
exerciturum ; ob quod sibi caucius prouidendum [putant] et 
aliquid ex aduerso oportere conari, quo sua roborata pars 
aduersarii debilitaretur. Inito ergo consilio, cunctorum in 
hoe copulatur assensus, ut paruulos, filium scilicet et filiam 
(Cl. pegis Caradoci, Griffino auferrent puellague? filic Mo- 
rouei, ducis Cornubie, in coniugium traderetur ; quatinus ipsius 
ducis subsidio puerum, licet decennem, in paternum regnum 
promouere et Griffino, si quid contra moliretur, possent 
obsistere. 

Inter ceteros autem primores duo, Sadocus et Duneuuallus, 
sibi inuicem consanguinei, nobilissimi habebantur proceres, ex 
quorum sentencia omnium pendebat consilium et qui ipsi 
conuentui presidere uidebantur. Hii ex unitersorum de- 
liberacione Griffinum adeunt regiosque pueros ab eo repos- 
cunt, a patrie principibus id esse decretum ipsisque placere 
asserentes, ut paruuli in sua tuicione consisterent, eos ipsi 
tutarent et educarent, donec etas maturior et hance nubilem 
reddisset et puerum ad regni regimina que sibi iure debebantur 
admitteret ; sic pacem firmandam, patrie concordiam futuram, 
principum nullumque ius regni sibi uendicare ausurum, dum 
hii in medio consisterent, ad quos regni respiciebat gubernacio 


‘us, reculimus. 2s. puellamque. 
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Tune Griffinus, licet mente saucius, iram tamen continuit, 
et, ut erat uersute mentis, responsum proceribus distulit, ut, 
illis in responsi accepcione suspensis, quid aduersus eorum 
conatus sibi utile foret licencius interim preuideret. Moxque 
absque dilacione fidelem nuncium ad nutricium puerorum 
precipitanter dirigit, eos sibi omni proposita occasione ‘*"' “ 
imperans adduci, uolens sua sub potestate coherceri, causa 
quorum sibi periculum timebat imminere. Educabantur 
autem infantes apud regium uenatorem, Iuorium nomine, 
cuius uxor, Morwen dicta, ipsos gemellos gemino lactauerat 
ubere. Ipsos autem pueros tante pulcritudinis gracia uenu- 
stabat, ut ultra mortale quiddam in eis relucere crederes, 
Puer autem Meriadocus, puella Orwen dicebatur. 

Iuorius igitur, mandato Griffini accepto, per nuncium ad 
se directum paruulos ei destinat, nil mali suspicatus et quid 
parabatur penitus inscius. Quibus adductis G[riffinus] con- 
silium init cum suis complicibus, disserens et tractans cum 
eis quid principum sit obiciendum conatibus. Diuersis- 
que diucius inde causis uentilatis, ultima demum in nece 
puerorum finitur sentencia. Perpendebat enim, quod, si ipsi 
principibus traderentur, suffrati ipsorum auxilio in se insur- 
gerent et, ut regni heredes, se de regno expellere laborarent ; 
si uero apud se conseruarentur, nichilominus, dum daretur 
facultas, paternum in se ulcisci niterentur interitum ; atque 
ita, quia eorum causa se quoquouersus manebat exitium, hine 
necessitate cogente, illine regnandi cupiditate stimulante, eos 
neci addicendos adiudicat statimque trucidari imperat. Quod 
ubi infantes eius assis‘*"*Jtentes presencie audierunt, lugubri 
uoce in altum emissa, in fletum miserabiliter proruperunt, 
seque inuicem amplexi ad sui aui corruere uestigia paruisque 
manibus eius pedes tenentes et illis blandis oribus osculantes 
lacrimabili questu ac miserandis precibus ut sibi misereretur 
precabantur. Quis ad hec teneret lacrimas? quis non ad 
misericordiam flecteretur super tante generositatis alumpnis, 
super tanto decore preditis, humo stratis, indulgenciam sup- 
plicantibus? Griffinus quoque, uidens suos nepotes suis 
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prouolutos uestigiis, ad misericordiam flectitur, eosque ab 
intentata cede absoluit. Verumptamen proprie saluti con- 
sulens sciensque quod, si salui euasissent, semper quoquomodo 
debitas a se penas exigerent, iussit eos ad siluam que Arglud 
nuncupatur* deduci atque laqueo suspendi, ita tamen ut 
fragiliori fune, qui cicius rumpi posset, sibi colla necterentur, 
fidei sacramento ab xij uiris hoc nefas executuris accepto, ut 
numquam inde discederent, donec rupta corda cecidissent. 
Acceptis igitur infantulis, tortores forestam Arglud_pecie- 
runt. At ubi ad siluas ventum est, ceperunt mutuo de eorum 
conqueri exicio, dicentes nefarium esse tam crudeli morte 
perire quos nihil constabat deliquisse. Motique pietate sic 
eos statuerunt suspendere, ut et funis cito *"-*! rumperetur 
et salui euadere potuissent. In quodam autem saltu ipsius 
nemoris annosa quercus a diluuii exstabat tempore, proceri- 
tate elata, ramis ampla diffusis, et quam uix bisseni uiri 
brachiorum cireumdarent amplexu. Solo tenusque interius 
erat concaua; cuius concauitas in se spaciose uiginti conti- 
neret? homines, adeo artum habens aditum, ut flexo poplite, 
depressis humeris, illam necesse erat subire. Super huius 
ramum roboris pueros, coniunctis adinuicem uultibus, mutuis 
inherentes amplexibus, debili fasce illaquearunt, ut, sicut dixi, 
rupto fune, cicius caderent illesisque gutturibus inde[m }pni 
manere[n]t. Laqueo suspenduntur ; suspensos autem pueros 
ipsi econtra, ut sibi imperatum fuerat, obseruantes residebant. 
Interea tam tristis rumor ad eorum nutricii [uorij aures 
defertur. Qui rem sue coniugi, lacrimis suffusus, referens, 
“Aut” ait, “certe, eos neci surripiam aut una cum eis 
moriar.” Confestimque cornu uenatorio collo innexo seque 
suo cane, dicto Dolfin, commitante, quem multum diligebat, 
simul cum uxore Morwen ad siluam Arglud iter arripuit, 
hiis armis tantummodo, arcu scilicet cum sagittis et gladio, 
contentus, Sed quia se solum inermem contra tot intelligebat 
nil posse ualere, industria sanius quam uiribus censebat uten- 


ms. nunccupatur. * Ms. conciueret. 
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dum. Quatuor igitur ingentes focos e quatuor partibus ipsius 
saltus accendit ‘“"*!, accensisque plurimas quas secum attule- 
rat carnes passim iniecit ilicemque' uicinam cum coniuge et 
cane ascendens delituit. Fumo autem ignium per nemoris 
latitudinem diffuso, ubi lupi in confinio degentes—quorum 
inibi ingens habebatur copia—odorem perceperunt carnium, 
illo contendere et confluere ilico ceperunt, sociisque longius 
exstantibus diro ululatu, ut moris habent, aduocatis, in unius 
hore spacio pene usque ad duo milia conuenere. Aduewtu 
quorum illi xij uiri nimis perterriti seque uidentes tanta 
luporum hine et inde obsessos multitudine, dum nee ualerent 
fugere nec loco auderent consistere, concauitatem  prefite 
arboris delitescendi gracia omnes subiere. Lupi autem con- 
uenientes rogos cateruatim circumastabant atque in flamia- 
rum globos ac si inde carnes erepturi impetum faci 
Tune Iuorius, tenso arcu, quatuor in illos quatuor ignes 
uallantes spicula direxit, quatuorque, transfossis illiis, uul- 
nerauit. Sanguine uero effluente, ceteri omnes lupi in eos qui 
uulnera pertulerant irruerunt eosque membratim dilacerantes 
discerpserunt ; consuetudinis enim est illis illo quo ignem 
perceperint semper contendere, eumque quem e sui numero 
sauciari contigerit unguibus et dentibus discerpere. Lupis 
uero circa rogos certantibus et tumultuantivus, cauee inclusis 
metus augebatur °"*J, Jupos sin[e] causa circa quercum 
exterius seuire reputantibus. Ad hee Ivorius cornu ho|,r|ri- 
biliter insonuit eiusque strepitu uniuersos inde lupos abevit. 
Nichil enim adeo lupi quam sagittas et tubarum metuunt 
strepitum, vnde eciam raro aut numquam uenatoribus lesio- 
nem inferunt. 

luorius igitur inde, lupis abactis, arborem qua consederat 
descendit ac ignem copiosum ante ipsius fouee introitum qua 
uiri latebant cumulauit; cuius calore furnique uapore inclusos 
pene extinxit. Illi autem se interius quantum ualebant 
retrahebant et artabant, sed LIuorius nichilominus semper 
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ignem propius admouens insequebatur, donec sub ipso ore 
spelunce flammam ingessit. ‘unc illi torridi et semiusti una 
uoce “Iuori, miserere!” exclamant “ scimus enim quis sis et 


quod causa paruulorum hoc in nos sis machinatus discrimen. 


Sed, quesumus, ignem a nobis amoue et facultatem hine 
egrediendi tribue; et nos tecum pueris liberum paciemur 
abire.” Quibus Iuorius: “ Exite, ergo.” Ignemque e latere 
hine et inde amouens, exeundi facultatem dedit. Erat autem, 
ut in anterioribus retuli, ipsius cauee aditus tam artus et 
summissus, ut non ubi unum solum intrantem uel exeuntem 
et illum flexo poplite, capite demisso, admitteret et emitteret. 
Data itaque exeundi licencia, unus solus repens manibus et 
pedibus egreditur. Qui cum ceruicem extulisset, Iuorius a 
foris e latere ‘©"*) spelunce consistens, euaginato gladio, ei 
caput' amputauit. Trunc[a]tumque ad se cadauer extrahens, 


” exclamat ‘exite!” Quid mo- 


“Exite hine! propere hine 
ramimur? Vnus igitur post unum omnes egressi sunt, 
singulisque egredientibus Luorius caput!’ abscidit. 

Hiis ita gestis, pueros iam pene dimidie diei suspensos 
spacio, eciam fere exanimes, deposuit, allatoque cibo eorum 
animas parum refocillauit, ac deinde cum eis et suo cane 
Dolfin et coniuge ad siluam Fleuentanam confugit. Vere- 
batur namque propter Griffini furorem? uel domum redire uel 
quoquam in patria clam amplius consistere. In illa autem 
silua rupis ardua nimis eminebat, rupis aquilarum nuncupata,s 
eo quod omni tempore quatuor super illam nidificient: aquile, 
contra quatuor principales uentos semper uultus conuwersos * 
habentes. Et ipsa uero et in ipsa rupe aula perampla, per- 
puleri thalami, diuersaque miri operis ad instar testudinis 
erant incisa edificia, habitacula ciclopum olim credita, sed 
ante illud tempus uix ab aliquo comperta, archano et den- 
sissimo nemoris sinu recondita. Hee edificia Iuorius cum 
infantulis peciit, ac ibi quinquennio omnibus incognitus moram 
fecit. Ferina caro quam uenatu conquirebat cibum, latex 
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haustum prebebat ; nuces quoque pomaque siluestria et ceteri 
fructus qui inibi inueniri poterant, autump®"“Jnali collect 
tempore et reconditi, alimento seruiebant. lIuorius cum Me- 
riadoco uenatum et aucupatum cotidie pergebat; Morwen 
uero, uxor eius, puella Orwen secum assumpta, in colligendo 
fructus uel herbas occupabatur. 

Sed’ hie fortassis queritur quomodo sibi carnes ad esum 
parauerint, dum et ignis et uasa quibus elixari possent de- 
fuerint. Carnes quidem sibi pabulatum more _filiorwm? 
exulancium accurare consueuerant. Huiusmodi quippe ho- 
mines prediis uel patria scelere exigente expulsi, publica ab 
conuersacione remocius semoti, saltus siluarumque latebras 
usque frequentantes, dum uasis cibis elixandis necessariis 
indigent, ignem silice eliciunt, piram* quam maximam 
e sarmentorum lignorumque constructam congerie copiose 
accendunt ; accenseque caucium quot uoluerint calefaciendos 
iniciunt. Interim uero ceteri, terram cauantes, binas fossas 
non eiusdem quantitatis preparant, una quarum alta et ampla, 
altera parum arcior et profundior exstat. Sicque constitu- 
untur ad inuicem, ut semipedis inconuulse terre spacium inter 
eas maneat. Per illud autem spacium a maiori ad humilio- 
rem foueam fit oblique haut magnum foramen quod clepsedra 
uel sude obturatur. Inde unda implent maiorem, carnes uero 
elixandas in minori collocant, uiridi quoquouersus substrato 
gramine, locatasque iterum herba cooperiunt. ‘"*! Hiis 
autem ita compositis, iam scintillantes foco eiectos caudices 
in foueam repletam deuoluunt lance; ab quorum feruore 
limpha non solum estuans sed eciam ebulliens dempta clusilla 
incontinenti pabula percurrere cauea sinitur. Hocque tam 
diu fit donee sufficienter elixa caro extrahatur. Luorius 
quoque, eo ordine carnes elixandas conficiens, cibum sibi 
gratissimum et saporissimum accurabat. Attritis autem et 
consumptis nestimentis que illue attulerant, indumenta sibi 
ex pappiris texuerunt ac arborum consuerunt foliis. 


1's, set. * os. filius. 3Latinization of Greek rip. 
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Emenso uero v annorum spacio, quadam die, dum nemus 
se solito spaciatum lustrarent et Morwen cum puella longius 
ab Iuorio esset semota, ecce Vrianus cum Kaio, regis Arturi 
dapifero, media uia illis occurrit. WVrianus uero rex erat 
Scocie curiamque regis Arturi adierat, eumque ad propria 
repedantem Kaius iussu regis Arturi conducebat. Cumque 
simul properantes cominus puelle deuenissent, salutans sibi 
inuicem Kaius quidem regreditur; Vrianus uero ceptum iter 
prosequitur. Qui puellam eleganti forma contemplatus, tan- 
teque esse pulcritudinis, quante nunquam aliquam nouerat, 
ipsius amore succenditur. Illo equum conuertit; illam 
nequicquam reluctantem ante se super sonipedem sustulit, 
ac, nutrice flente relicta, suam in patriam abduxit. Gaius 
quoque, dum per artam semitam ‘*"°! regrediendo tenderet, 
[uorium et Meriadocum uenatu honustos obuios habuit. 
Ipseque incomparabilem' pueri admiratus speciem—erat enim 
flauis capillis, nitida facie, procera statura et pectore exstante, 
ilibus gracilioribus—cornipedem post ipsos iam fugientes 
admittit, luorioque longius terrore abacto, Meriadocum rapuit 
ouansque secum deuexit. 

Iuorius autem, erepto sibi puero Meriadoco, sua lugubris 
habitacula repetit, quo sua[m] coniugem similem deflentem 
querelam offendens quod discrimen incurrerant alterutro refe- 
runt. Pro quo infortunio eiusmodi dolor eorum mentes 
occupauit, ut continuo biennio post amissionem puerorum se 
inmitigabili luctu torquentes non sine maxima cibi potusque 
penuria inibi soli degerent. 

Expleto uero biennio, dum una dierum se conquerentes 
inuicem multa conferrent, “Quid” ait illa “hic solitarii 
degimus? Causa pue[rjorum hue confugimus, ut eos uite 
conseruaremus, hic hactenus perstitimus; quibus ablatis et 
desideratis, quid hie nos ulterius detinet? Saniori profecto 
uteremur consilio, si quo abducti sint inquirere et indagare 
studuissemus. Pergam certe nunquam indultura labori, nun- 
quam captura quietem, donec puellam michi surreptam 
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usquam fortuna nancisci' con'©"*Jcesserit. Scio autem quod 
hac parte et manum contra boream * abducta sit. Miles enim 
qui uirum conducebat, a quo puella rapta est, dum ab eo 
discederet, se in Scociam ad eum uenturum promisit eique 
proprio ualedicens nomine Vrianum nuncupauit.”  Tuorius: 
“Ego quidem curiam regis Arturi frequenter frequentaui, «i 
uenatorio officio obsequens, quo, si umquam Kaius ipsius 
dapifer michi uisus et cognitus est, illum a me puerum 
Meriadocum abstulisse non dubito. Ibo et ego, si forte 
diuinum numen, mei miseratum doloris, eum michi aliquor- 
sum obtulerit.” Dicta faciunt ; se mutuo flentes osculantur ; 
diuersasque uias ineuntes ab inuicem dirimuntur, Morwen 
igitur ad Scociam iter arripuit; ipsaque die qua Vrianus 
rex, puella Oruen sibi in uxore dotata, celebres nupcias 
agebat, illo peruenit. Jam namque Oruuen nubilem etatem 
attigerat ; que quibus erat oriunda natalibus, ipsa referente, 
Vriano regi euidenter patuerat. Missarum autem peractis 
solempniis, dum regina Oruen splendidis ornata indumentis 
ab ecclesia ad palacium rediret, Moruuen, turbis pauperum 
qui elemosinam petituri confluerant inmixta, ipsam quidem 
diligenter contemplabatur, sed* eam minime cognoscere potuit ; 
ex uarietate quippe cultus sepe fallitur cognicio ulterius. 
(Fol-7-] At regina inter cateruas pauperum parum subsistens, cui 
bonus mos inoleuerat egenos semper fouere et eorum inopiam 
sua supplere habundancia, dum pietatis in eos intuitum flecte- 
ret, suam nutricem inopinate aduertit, animaduersamque 
cognouit. Quam statim ut aspexit, pallore suffunditur et 
cum dolore preteritorum, cum gaudio presencium, mente sili 
euanescente, in mentis excessum rapitur ac inter manus 
procerum quibus incumbebat ad terram labitur. Ad hee 
nobiles et proceres omnes et circumstantes obstupefacti accur- 
runt. Adest et ipse rex Vrianus nimis trepidus, eamque 
in se reuersam reuelans quid habuisset interrogat. Regina 
“Non est mirum, domine” respondit “si uultus palluerit, si 
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mens mihi defecerit—mihi me coram illam intuenti assistere 
que cum maximo proprio dispendio me neci surripuit et 
usque ad etatem adultam educauit. Sed’ nunquam cara tibi 
habear; quo me amore diligas, in ea ostendere poteris ; 
quia quiequid boni uel honoris illi impenderis, me gracius 
accepturam quam mihimet impensum cognoscito.” Suamque 
nutricem medio pauperum euocans, lacrimis prorumpentibus, 
eius collo brachia iniecit ac ante regem Vrianum papira 
dumtaxat ueste amictam statuit. Vrianus uero, liberalitatem 
laudans coniugis, iussit Moruuen thalamo induci, optimo 
cultu indui, omniaque ei reperiens necessaria, cum regina 
fecit morari. 

(l.2] Tuorius autem interea regis Arturi curiam adiit, 
atque eo conuiuante, cuius fores nunquam tempore prandij 
claudebantur, regiam aulam, omnibus spectaculo factus, subiit ; 
uir namque enormis? proceritatis erat, torua facie, barba pro- 
lixa, incultis crinibus, scyrpis et papijris contextis amictus, 
ense latus cinctus, uenatorium cornu collo, arcum cum sagittis 
manu, ceruum uero exanimem magni ponderis inmenseque 
magnitudinis, quem sibi obuium casu uenatu ceperat, humeris 


gestans. Regiam autem ingressus, uniuersos hine et inde 
diseumbentes diucius immobilis persistens diligenti cepit per- 
lustrari lumine, si forte quempiam inter eos cognosceret, a 
quo et ipse quis esset innotesci ualeret. Sed* neminem preter 
Kaium dapiferum aduertit quem sibi antea cognitum recog- 
noscebat. Quo uiso, ceteris pretergressis, confestim coram 


eo ad mensam accessit, eum salutauit, suoque prolato uocabulo 
et quis esset ostenso, ceruum eius ante pedes deposuit, ut sui 
munusculum non dedignaretur accipere rogitans. 

Meriadocus uero, Luorio intrante, mense cum aliis residens, 
ut eum conspexit, quis erat falli non potuit, confestimque 
iunctis pedibus mensam transsiliit, in eius amplexus lacrimis 
suffusus irruit, eum necis liberatorem uiteque conseruatorem 
contestans et clamitans. Deinde cum eo ante Kaium acce- 
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dens dapiferum, **™! commemoratis ab eo sibi collocatis 
beneficiis, ut illius dignaretur, sui gracia, remunerare beniuo- 
lenciam suppliciter exorabat. Kaius autem non ignarus 
quis esset, quippe qui sibi quondam multociens suo solebat 
obsequi officio, precipue tamen gracia Meriadoci, i]lum penes 
se retinuit ac quibus indigebat liberaliter ditauit. 

Non multum post hoc temporis effluxerat et Kaius dapifer, 
ut ipsum Vriano spopondisse commemorauimus, in Scociain 
proficiscitur, Iuorium et Meriadocum secum adducens ; bel- 
lorum quippe impedimentis instantibus quibus sub rege 
A[rturi] semper occupabatur nunquam antea expediri potuit, 
ut secundum suam promissionem illo proficisci ualuisset. In 
Scociam igitur ad regem V[rianum] peruenientes, ultra om- 
nem estimacionem Iuorius uxorem, Meriadocus sororem suam 
sanam et hilarem, ingentique honore et gloria preditam, 
reperit. Quantum hine eis exoritur gaudium, quam efficax 
preteritorum sibi hine euenerit remedium, ex ipsius rei eventu 
prependere poteris. Que enim maior leticia quam parentes 
et amici tristes diucius diuisi se tandem hilares' reperire, 
post nimios labores potiri quiete, pauperiemque et miseriam 
diuitiis et gloria commutare? Universos igitur commune 
gaudium optinet, plurimi in deliciis dies ob tantam fortune 
graciam ab eis continuantur preteritique dolores releuantur 
gaudiis. 

(Col.2:) Cum autem simul inibi commorarentur, ceperunt sui 
patrui Griffini nequiciam, quam tum in suo genitore, tum et 
in se nequiter exercuerat, crebro sermone reuoluere et si 
aliquo modo uicem sue malicie illi reddere ualerent pro- 
pensius agere. Sed, quia regem A[rturum] illi fauere non 
ignorabant, sub cuius G[riffinus] degebat imperio, sibi 
minime successurum sciebant, si sine regis A[rturi] assensu 
et auxilio aliquid in eum moliri conarentur. Ex communi 
igitur sentencia et deliberacione oportunum tempus pacti, 
regem A[rturum] super hiis se apud eum conquesturi adeunt. 
A quo honorifice suscepti causam aduentus insinuant, flebili 
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querimonia rem gestam ei per ordinem referunt, et ut se 
super tanto wlcisceretur ' scelere illius genibus prouoluti sup- 
pliciter deposcunt. Rex autem A[rturus] regis quodam 
Caradoci probitatem et sapienciam ad memcriam reducens 
et tam inauditum Griffini distans facinus ei confestim misso 
mandauit nuncio, ut die statuta ad suam ueniret curiam, super 
fratricidio quod sibi imponebatur responsurus. Griffinus 
uero hactenus fama uulgante suos nepotes quos neci addixerat 
audito euasisse, semper habens suspectum se non impune 
laturam scelus quod in eos orsus fuerat, locis opportunis 
castella condiderat uirisque et pabulo in preparacionem pugne 
allide sufficienter munierat. Et °*! maxime niualem 
montem qui Kambrice Snaudune dictum, situ loci ceteris 


tuciorem, munire curauit, quem quasi asilum constituit omni- 
bus eciam incolis cum paruulis et mulieribus et sua supellectili? 
uniuersa super eum tuto abductis et collocatis. Quibus rebus 
G[riffinus] confisus destinato sibi ab rege A[rturo] nuncio 
se nequaquam ad eius curiam respondit uenturum, vnde 


A[rturus] nimium comm[o|diis instructa militum copia cum 
Vriano rege Scocie contra eum ilico ascendit. 

Griffinus uero, cognito ipsius aduentu, omnes uiarum 
transitus quibus Kambria adiebatur antea obstruxerat, una 
sola relicta peruia, que hine et inde imminencium rupium 
tam artis arcebatur faucibus, uti non nisi unum post alium 
uiatorem caperet. Hane quoque ipse G[riffinus], armatorum 
stipatus cateruis, obsidens, regem A[rturum] inibi, nusquam 
alias reperto transeundi aditu, meare conantem facili repelle- 
bat iniuria. Quo dum A[rturus], nescius quid faceret, in 
transeundo moras necteret, Sadocus et Duneuuallus—illi duo 
proceres quos a Griffino pueros petisse superius ostendimus— 
collecta et conducta ualida multitudine militum, inprouisi 
parte alia in illius irrupere prouinciam flammaque et cede 
nulli parcentes etati quoquouersus depopulabantur. Cuius 
rei G[riffinus], percepto nungio, suis pereuntibus succursum 
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ire contendens, uallem quam ‘"*! obsederat incustoditam 
reliquit, aciemque contra duos prefatos proceres direxit.  Sic- 
que, libero A[rturo] patefacto introitu, omnem statin illas 
Scilleas fauces traiecit exercitum, Griffinumque insecutus in 
quodam o[p]pido preardua rupe constructo obsedit, erectisque 
in circuitu aggeribus, inpugnare cepit. Feceruntque  ipsi 
machinas contra machinas, seque uiriliter propugnantes forti- 
ter restiterunt. Horum extrinsecus iuges fiebant assultus ; 
illi econtra cotidie subitos in eos moliebantur! excursus. 
Modo telorum balistarumque iactus eminus percrebrescere, 
modo congressiones militum cominus uideres ferucocere ; modo 
distinctis aciebus dextrisque consertis in mutuam cedem ad- 
uerse irruebant caterue, resque maximo agebatur] discrimine. 

At rex A[rturus], loci posicione diligencius inspecta, .. . .” 
et suimet natura eciam absque propugnatore ualde munie- 
batur—una namque tantum ex parte, in ipso decliui montis 
latere, difficilime ascendebatur, tantaque erecta celsitudine, ut 
uix ad ipsius culmen telorum iactus pertingeret-—perpendens- 
que inclusorum excursibus municipii capiundi dilacionem 
fieri, eos artius propensiusque expungnare statuit. Fossam 
igitur amplam et profundam ante ipsas ualuas oppidi ducere 
precipit, utque eorum refrenaret excursus et, si uiribus non 
posset, uel eos fame ad dedicionem cogeret. ‘*"*! Deinde 
per girum, silua succisa, aggeres quam plurimi hine et inde 
eriguntur, unde crebri iactus uoluebantur lapidum iacula- 
cionesque agebantur missilium. Ad hec Griffinus, obsidionem 
artatam totumque aduertens negocium in uirtute consistere, 
singulis quibusque eorum machinamentis contraria obiciebat, 
omni elaborans conamine, ut nequaquam ascribi ualeret 
inercie, si sese quoquomodo deuinci contigisset. Ratum 
tamen habebat, se nullius uiribus nisi sola fame submitten- 
dum. Quodque ita prouenit ; toto namque triennio semper 
hostibus inuincibilis restitit, donec uictrix uincencium ei 
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nimia fames ingruit, que citius omni robore mentes robusto- 
rum flectere et ad dedicionem solet compellere. Quid ultra? 
Famis peste ingruente G{[riffinus] conpulsus se in regis 
A[rturi] misericordia dedidit. Arturus autem se de eo 
misericordiam habiturum negauit, nisi suorum parium iudicio 
procerum, Jussu igitur regis A[rturi] proceres ad iudicium 
exeunt, quorum censura eum capitali addixit sentencie. In- 
justum namque omnibus uidebatur, illum diucius uiuere, 


quem tantum facinus in fratrem et nepotes constabat com- 


misisse. Data itaque sentencia, deo eius ultore nequicie, 
Griffinus capite plectitur. 

Postquam igitur G[riffinus] merita exsoluit supplicia, 
uniuerse primatus Kambrie, rege A[rturo] annuente, Meria- 
doci ("*J cessit dominio. Sed ipse, ut probus' iuuenis, 
maioris honoris apprecians se in florenti etate probitatibus 
exercere miliciamque expertum iri quam domi _ residens 
desidia torpescere, suum socerum Urianum, regem Scocie, 
conuenit, et, quid apud se deliberarat innotescens, om[n Jem 
Kambrie prouinciam eius tu[i]cioni commisit—tali condicione 
inter se sanctita, ut quamdiu experiunde ipse uoluisset uacare 
milicie, tam diu sub eius tutela regnum Kambrie consisteret, 
ubi autem in pace reuerteretur, ut paterno iure sibi debitum 
ad suum, si sibi placeret, rediret imperium. Nondum tamen 
quam terram peteret deliberacione habita, interim in curia 
regis A[rturi] perhendinabat, donee disposuisset, quo ad 
propositum opus tenderet. 

Rex autem A[rturus] per idem tempus apud urbem liber 
parumper a bellorum inquietudinibus morabatur. Cui semper 
euenire solebat, ut, quociens eum aliquamdiu aliquorsum per- 
hendinare contigisset, semper tociens alicuius magni negocii 
occurrebat euentus. Quod et tune accidit. Miles enim qui- 
dam, Niger Miles de Nigro Saltu dictus, ad eius curiam 
aduenit, Nigrum Saltum suum esse calumpnians, nulliusque 
nisi sui illum debere subiacere dominio astipulans, quem 
rex A[rturus] ut maioris potestatis sibi nitebatur auferre. 
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Econtra rex respondebat predictum Nigrum Saltum sui juris 
dumtaxat existere, id sibi assumens in argumentum, quod 
genitor suus, rex Vterpendragon, duos diuersi ""*! generis 
in eodem saltu quondam nigros apros siluestres posuerit, ex 
quibus omnis grex pecorum qui in illo habebatur processerit, 
Ad hoe Nigri Militis de Nigro Saltu erat responsum, quod, 
licet minime prefatos nigros apros illius recognosceret, se 
tamen eorum eo facto libenter liberam ei concessurum captu- 
ram, quo Nigri Saltus possessione et dominio sibi licite uti 
liceret. ‘ Verumptamen,” ait “O rex, si ex rerum euentu 
huius controuersie consistat probacio, mihi nempe censura 
iusticie pocius assentire uidebitur, qui et ex ipsius Nigri 
Saltus effectu auita suffundar nigredine et Niger Miles de 
Nigro Saltu ex ipsius Nigri Saltus mihi nomen diriuetur 
nomine.” Hine igitur inter eos causarum discerpsiones et 


controuersiarum oriuntur litigia. At, ubi discerptantilbus 
finis esse non potuit, isto in calumpnia procaciter instante, 
rege quoque e diuerso illam procacius infirmare nitente, 
tandem res parum suorum procerum iudicio examinanda 


committitur, ut, quod illi inter regem et suum militem, 
equitate dictante, decreuissent, dictata equitas utrumque sequi 
compelleret rerum. Niger Miles de Nigro Saltu, illos quod 
magis regis gracie eederet quam quod ad suum profectum 
proueniret decreturos non dubitans, sanius et decencius esse 
duxit, id quod sui iuris calumpniabatur constare suis uiribus 
disracionare quam suspecto aliorum arbitrio committere, dum 
(col.2.] ratum et inmutabile sciebat futurum quicquid iudicii 
pertulisset examine.’ Ergo coram omni concilio medius pro- 
siliit et “ Quia,” ait “O rex, te mihi ex aduerso huic cause 
patrocinari conspicio, istorum me iudicio committere non 
audeo, quos procul dubio quod tibi pocius quam mili 
succedat decreturos agnosco. Wnde, quia preiudicium incur- 
rere pertimesco, id quod calumpnior me propriis uiribus 
contra xl“ e tuis quos uolueris disracionatum offero, ut 
scilicet hiis singulis xl diebus unum qui agat duellum aduer- 
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sum me ad Nigrum Saltum dirigas. Quibus si preualuere 
potuero, simul et in causa preualeam; si uero contingat 
succumbere una et mea causa succumbat.” Placuit regi et 
omnibus que dixerat, omniumque in hoe conuenit assensus 
non parum admirancium eum aduersus tot et tam fortes 
regis A[rturi] capigenas solum audere inire conflictum. Erat 
autem Niger Miles de Nigro Saltu inuenis quidem sed miles 
peroptimus qui nullius umquam formidauerit congressum. 

In dictum igitur duellum, loco et tempore statuto, iniciatur, 
ad quod agendum singulis diebus unus a rege A[rturo] miles 
dirigitur. Sed omnes, uno homine excepto,’ omnes a Nigro 
Milite de Nigro Saltu prostrati, deuicti et sub nomine captiui 
ad eum remissi sunt. Iamque ceteris sinistro fato transcursis, 
e quadragenario numero tres tantummodo dies restabant, cum 
rex A[rturus], inmodice afflictus, tum pudore, suos ualidiores 
(Fol: J equites ab uno deuinci, tum eciam dampno quod sibi ea 
de causa perpendebat oriri, Kaium dapiferum suum aduo- 
cauit, quem et sic allocutus est: “Jntolerabili? michi mens 
merore premitur nullaque per diuersa cogitacionum distracta 
quiete perfruitur, cui nunquam quicquam quam in presenti 
obrepsit pudibundius. Ecce namque tot mei famosos cam- 
pigenas quos bello misimus, pro dolor! ab uno subigi, tot 
uiros robustos ab uno pudet eneruari, in quorum singulis, 
quia meam causam agere noscuntur, tociens me uinci con- 
fundor, quociens ipsi ab aduersario expungnantur. Et de 
quo celebre hactenus ubique ferebatur, quempiam meorum 
militum mille aliis preualere solere, nune e conuerso, uerso 
fortune filo, mille meorum nequeunt hunce resistere. Igitur 
quia strenuiores mei exercitus hosti inerti loco cesserunt et dies 
xl™ duobus dumtaxat interpositis instat diebus, uiuaci uten- 
dum est consilio, ut uel saltim hiis iij diebus nostri simul 
pudoris*® et dampni resarciatur cumulus. Vnde necesse censui 
te incrastinum ad initum debere proficisci duellum, quem 
uirtute et industria ceteris sepius ualenciorem expertus sum et 
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cuius est officium, aliis deficientibus, pro me semper lalris 
subire dispendium commilitonibusque uexatis et abactis 
auxilii conferre subsidium. Quod si te eciam uictrix manus 
hostilis eidem quo ceteros inuoluerit discrimini, meus profecty 
nepos Waluuanius '“"*) contra eum conflictum die sorcietur 
sequenti. Illum quoque si isdem infortunii casus merserit, 
ipsemet die extrema ad singulare illius certamen progrediar, 
quo aut totum cum dedecore perdam seu certe mei esse 
dominii Nigrum Saltum uirtuose decernam. Vade ergo et 
ut summo sis presto diluculo sedulus preuide.” Kaius; 
“Tanta oracionis prolixitate opus non erat tue mentis scire 
placitum michi; nolueris ratum haberi preceptum. Presto 
ero et rem quo melius potero perficere curabo.” Perrexit 
igitur atque secretius cum amicis secedens, quam lepide, quam 
generose, quamque uiriliter rem gereret cum eis deliberabat. 

Hoe ubi Meriadocus comperit, qui iam ante triennium al) 
eodem Kaio ad militarem nobiliter fuerat promotus ordinem, 
ad eum adcessit atque an uerum esset quod de eo audierat 
inquisiuit. Quo respondente uerum, cepit Meriadocus eum 
rogare, ut se sui loco duellum cum Nigro Milite de Nigro 
Saltu sineret committere, dicens indecens nimis esse et sue 
glorie minime expedire, ut cum illo confligeret a quo tot 
probos patebat deuictos; quia qui maioris uirtutis hactenus 
ceteris habitus fuerat si et ipse uictus sortem incurrisset uicto- 
rum, maiori nempe quam alii exponeretur obprobrio, quippe 
dum ad hoc eligebatur ut omnes alios ulcisceretur. De se 
uero si contigisset deuinci, nec sermonem asserebat habendui ; 
si autem triumphum de tociens triumphante potuisset ‘*°:" 
nancisci,' non solum sibimet sed eciam illi laudis fauorem 
adquireret, quia uirtus et probitas militis est honor et gloria 
principis. Kaius autem ad hec illius iuuente inualitudinem’* 
sibique inexpertam causans haberi miliciam, illum respondit 
qui se sue commisit fidei sin[e] causa tanto nolle destinari 
periculo, quantus ex bellorum solet prouenire euentu uel 
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dispendio. Demum tamen, prefatis atque multis aliis raci- 
onibus flexus, ei quod petebat de eius non diffidens uirtute 
concessit, plurimum eum hortatus, ut sic studeret exequi 
negocium, quatenus non uituperium sed laudis utrique adi- 
pisci mererentur brauium. 

Meriadocus igitur sub ipso diei crepusculo, armis, ut 
decebat, instructus, sonipedem ascendit atque ad Nigrum 
Saltum, moderaciori tamen gressu, ne equ[u]s anhelus' fatis- 
ceret, contendit.2 Ambiebat autem ipsum Nigrum Saltum 
fluuius latus et profundus, qui, quasi limes et diuisio, terram 
regis A[rturi] ab ipso saltu dirimebat. Ad quem Meriadocus 
perueniens equo descendit, faleras deposuit, se in recenti 
herba parumper refrigerare et spaciari equum uoluntando 
permisit. Deinde, crine composito, singulisque membris leni 
manu comptis et detersis, iterum cornipedem stratum ascendit. 
Vado autem quo transiturus erat reperto, bucina, sicut alii 
ante fecerant, '°°*) insonuit, quo Niger Miles de Nigro Saltu 
militem qui secum congrederetur aduenisse cognosceret. Niger 
autem Miles de Nigro Saltu, sonitu percepto bucine, arma 
statim corripuit, ac, equo ascenso, se cursu precipiti ei obuium 
dedit, quique* in medio ipsius uadi transitu ei occurrens cum 
illo congressus est. At Meriadocus, equum cursu, lanceam 
inpulsu, caucius dirigens, splendidum ei ferrum sub ore 
stomachi inflixit, et, cum ipso ictu dextram fortiter infringens 
ac in latus artificiose retorquens ipsum inpulsum prona petere 
compulit. Moxque lanceam scuto infixam deserens, stricto 
mucrone, in eum in declino uno pede scansili retento penden- 
tem irruit; nasumque cassidis leua arripiens quasi ei caput * 
amputaturus institit. Niger uero Miles de Nigro Saltu, 


supplices ad eum manus protendens, ut secum paucis, pace 
interposita, colloqui liceret flagitare cepit. Cuius precibus 


‘ms, hanelus. 

* Here in the us. followed the words: Ambiebat autem ipsum Nigrum Saltum 
moderaciori, etc.—contendit, a confusion of the preceding and following sentences. 
The scribe, however, later on observed the mistake and marked the words vacat. 

* que here, as occasionally elsewhere in this text, means also. = * MS. capud. 
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cedens Meriadocus dextram cohibuit et quid dicere uellet 
annuit. Qui super equum erectus “ Multas cum multis”’ aii 
“congressiones inij, et nunquam me forc[iJorem nec eciam 
mei parem usque hodie reperire ualui. Tui autem inpulsum 
impetu omnis me protinus pristina uirtus reliquit, nec alterins 
modi mihi tua est experta inpulsio, quam si celi et terre una 
adinuicem, me medio existente, fieret collisio. Dic ivitur 
mihi quis sis, miles eggregie, cui procul dubio etas ‘* 

maturior incomparabilem uidetur spondere uirtutem, quem 
eciam nunc inberbem tante fortitudinis comitatur effectus.” 
Meriadocus: “ Mei generis originem nune superfluo duco 
retexere; pandam quod ad presens spectat negocium, me, 
militem regis A[rturi], hune Nigrum Saltum contra te dis- 
racionatum esse legatum.” Cui ille: “Te ipsius militem 
equidem sum patenter expertus teque Nigrum Saltum aduer- 
sum me decreuisse prossus fateor.” Gladiumque uagina 
extrahens ei ab cuspide in signum uictorie tradidit. “Obsecro 
tamen,” subiunxit, “ut tue propaginis seriem mihi notifices, 
quia tante fortitudinis tanteque pulcritudinis indolem non 
reor ex humili plebe descendisse.” Tune Meriadocus, cuncta 
que pretaxauimus replicans, omnium suorum lineam genera- 
cionis natalium, prospera et aduersa que pertulerat, sucque 
mentis ad milicie exercicium propositum, singillatim pate- 
fecit. Quibus auditis, “Iuste,” ait Niger Miles de Nigro Saltu 
“tanto oriundus stemmate, tanta animi uirtute, corporisque 
precellis' uigore. Nec me pudet aliis semper inuincibilem a 
tali? deuinci qualem te iam signis patentibus euidenter com- 
probaui. Insuper et quicquid mei est tui ex nune dicioni 
submitto, meque, quocumque perrexeris, ad uniuersa que 
peragere uolueris inseperabilem tibi spondeo futurum comi- 
tem, quo nec fideliorem nec magis necessarium te reperturum 
estimo. Pro insipiente reputabitur qui alteri nostrum, altero 
presente, aliquid mali moliri uoluerit.” Hee dicens, ceruicem 
ad Meriadoci* genua suppliciter flexit seque ipsius imperio 
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(ol.2] et dicioni subdidit. Meriadocus autem, quod sibi a 
tanto uiro offerebatur indignum renuere iudicans, ipsius 
dedicionem cum subieccione gratuito suscepit animo. Deinde 
inuicem amplexi simul ad curiam regis A[rturi] properabant, 
accepta ab eo fide, interposita cum securitate fidelitate, ut quo 


aduiueret suo in obsequio fidelis persisteret. 

Omnibus autem xl diebus quibus contra Nigrum Militem 
de Nigro Saltu duellum agebatur nunquam rex A[rturus] 
cibum sumere consueuerat, donec qui missus fuerat remeasset. 
Illoque die de Meriadoco quam de aliis magis sollicitus et 
ipse inpastus remansit et nullum e suis cibari permisit, quo- 
usque cognosceret cuius fortune euentus incurrisset. Moram 
autem Meriadoco diucius nectente, iussit quendam rex A[rtu- 
rus] summam arcem ascendere, si quoquam eum repedantem 
aduerteret. Speculator uero, ¢urri conscensa' oculisque con- 
tra uiam que ad Nigrum Saltum ducebat erectis, “Qrendam” 
exclamauit “aduenientem longius intueor, quem incessus 
moderacior et splendor armorum Meriadocum testantur. 
Tri{p]licem enim loricam habebat auream, scutum, interlu- 
centibus gemmis, aureis totum obductum laminis, in cuius 
equi falleris nil nisi et pallor electri et fulua auri radiabat 
species. Sed et alium” ait “a dextra equitem nige[r]rimis 
armis secum adducit, quem, quantum arma et gestus indicant, 
Nigrum Militem de Nigro Saltu esse prenuncio.” 

(Fl. Rex autem hoc pre admiracione credere non potuit, 
sedque friuolum esse asserens quod annunciabat dicebat tam 
probum et exercitatum militem ab inberbi adolescente? in- 
possibile fore deuinci. Illis autem inde sermocinantibus et 
diuersa proferentibus, Meriadocus cum Nigro Milite de Nigro 
Saltu, quem manu ducebat, regiam dignus omnibus spectaculo 
factus subiit ac ante regem et eius primates progrediens 
“Tuam ” ait, “O rex, causam decreui; Nigrum Saltum, unde 
causa agebatur, tibi adquisiui ; et, si inde teneris dubius, ecce 
Nigrum Militem de Nigro Saltu, qui illum sui calumpnia- 
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batur dominij, propriis tibi uiribus subactum adduco. Nune 
ergo premia que uictori spopondisti exsolue, ne et ego 
remuneracionis immunis et tu beneficii uidearis ingratus,” 
Huiusmodi enim donum rex A[rturus] singulis ad duellum 
proficiscentibus proposuerat, ut, si quis Nigrum Militem de 
Nigro Saltu expungnasset, quicquid rediens ab eo peteret, 
impetraret. Cui rex “Splendido” respondit “et opulento 
dignus censeris premio; pete quod placuerit, feres procul 
dubio quicquid nostra sullimitas tua uirtute dignum  per- 
penderit.” Meriadocus “ Multos tuorum” ait “huius rej 
examinacione uexasti, que mei est terminata obsequio. Evce, 
habes quod optasti, possides quod calumpniabaris, decreuisti 
unde certabas. Age ergo liberaliter, ut liberalem decet in 
liberalem ©?) uirum, ut mei gracia Nigri Saltus illi libera 
restituatur possessio, quam se mei causa desiderasse conque- 
ritur. In hoe enim toto mee summa pencionis consistit, ne 
suo iure nobilem uirum contingat destitui, cuius probitas 
pocius exigit augeri quam minui.” Arturus “ Licet” ait 
“pro uoto tibi petenda que placere[n]t proposuimus, Nigri 
Saltus tamen instanciam nos fecisse meminimus ; quo excepto, 
quicquid aliud animo sederit gratanter annuimus.  Ridiculo 
quippe et mentis ascriberetur inconstancie, si tam leuis esti- 
mem precij, in cuius adquisicione adeo desudaui. Te ergo 
aliunde remunerari expete, quia Nigro Saltu nostrum neu- 
trum mihi exstat gratum donare.” Confidentes autem illi 
ipsius familiares et consiliarij proceres et primi palacij eum 
hortabantur, ne uirum bene de se meritum promisso et debito 
assaret premio; quod nec illius probitatem nec ipsiusmet 
dignitatem decebat, “ Et si quod maius est” aiebant “a te 
expeteret, annuere debueras, presertim dum hoe exposcit, 
quod propriis uiribus adquisiuit. Justum namque est, ut 
inde remuneracionis sumat stipendia, in cuius adquisicione 
laboris est perpessus dispendia.” Quorum tandem rex Artu- 
rus credens consilio Nigrum Saltum Meriadoco ad quidlibet' 
uellet-—datum scilicet uel possessum—iure concessit perpetuo, 
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quem ipse Meriadocus statim in regis presencia Nigro Militi 
de Nigro Saltu liberum et quietum restituit, salua eubieccione 
et fidelitate, quam Nigrum Militem de Nigro *"™) Saltu 
sibi fecisse retulimus.! 

Duello igitur contra Nigrum Militem de Nigro Saltu pro 
ipso Nigro Saltu completo, die sequenti Roseus Miles de 
Roseo Saltu adest, qui hanc (sic) impari calumpnia in regem 
inuectus Arturum se ab eo conquerebatur auito fundo,? Roseo 
uidelicet Saltu, destitui. Super quo dum inter eos uehemens 
uerborum accio, racione postposita, nil equitatis censeret, 
demum Roseus Miles de Roseo Saltu suam causam duelli 
examini*® contra quemlibet e regis militibus commisit, Rosei 
Saltus libera possessione concessa cui prouenisset uictoria. 
Mittitur et contra hune Meriadocus, illius congressum ceteris 
formidantibus ; qui, non minori in istum quam in priorem 
usus uirtute, prostrauit, deuicit et cepit, sibique socium effec- 
tum et sue dicioni deditum ad regem deduxit Arturum. A 
quo in laboris remuneracionem, ut ipsemet postulauerat, 
Roseo Saltu Meriadocus donatus et ille quoque Roseo Militi * 
de Roseo Saltu quod ei surripuerat reddidit. 

Huic Candidus Miles de Candido Saltu succedit, qui non 
dispari accione in ius ductus, discerptacionum controuersiis 
sibi non prospere cedentibus, singulare certamen proponit. 
Cum Meriadoco in uado fluminis Candidum Saltum circum- 
fluentis congreditur, a quo et deuincitur. Singuli quippe 
saltus singulis amnibus ambiebantur, in quorum uadorum 
transitu semper ab eis est mu‘°*Jtua facta congressio. 
Candidus igitur Miles de Candido Saltu a Meriadoco deuictus 
sibi, sicut alii, subicitur, in eius societate recipitur et quem 
amiserat Candidum Saltum iterum, Meriadoco donante, asse- 
quitur. 

Meriadocus igitur, postquam hos tres sibi confederauit 
proceres, scilicet Nigrum Militem de Nigro Saltu, Roseum 
Militem de Roseo Saltu, et Candidum Militem de Candido 
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Saltu, uiam quam animo prefixerat ad inquirendam et exer- 
cendam miliciam accelerabat. Regni itaque Kambrie, ut 
pretaxauimus, suo socero Vriano, regi Scotie, tuenda et 
disponenda negocia commisit, itineris tanti dispendio res 
necessarias accurauit, se sociosque, quomodo dicebat, armis, 
equis et preciosis indumentis instruxit et ad imperatorem 
Alemannie properare instituit. Missis namque longe lateque 
nunciis, sciscitatus fuerat quenam terrarum regio bellorum 
subiaceret legibus, relatumque sibi fuerat inter imperatorem 
Alemannie et Gundebaldum, regem terre ex qua nemo 
reuertitur, maximas bellorum geri discordias; Gundebaldus 
quippe, rex terre ex qua nemo reuertitur, unicam filiam 
imperatoris uiolenter rapuerat nullaque condicione _ flecti 
potuit, ut eam patri suisque redderet natalibus. Hoc semi- 
narium discidii inter eos existerat et ad irarum causas 
grauissimas bellorumque discrimina instimulauerat. Inuita- 
bantque et conducebant a remotis terrarum recessibus milites 
quoscunque magne probitatis audierant *"™! et crebros 
excursus mutuasque congressiones omni pene die inuicem 
agebant. Fiebantque utrarumque parcium cedes innumera- 
biles, desolaciones urbium, rapina rerum familiarum et quod 
hiis est grauius indiscreta captiuorum seruitus ciuium. Inter 
que probitas et uirtus uniuscuiusque in propaiulo facile 
habebatur et quos laudis deceret premia, quosue uitupera- 
cionis manere[n]t opprobria, omnium patebat obtutibus. 
Quibus rebus Meriadocus compertis, cunctis ordinatis et 
dispositis, illo cum sociis iter arripuit, et, terra marique 
multis traiectis dispendiis, ad imperatorem sanus et incolwmis' 
cum omnibus peruenit. Imperator autem, postquam quis 
esset et cur ad se uenisset audiuit, eo quod decuit eum honore 
suscepit atque inter primos stipendarios sui exercitus eum 
constituit. Non multum primo uero, dum ad quelibet certa- 
mina singulosque congressus se probius et uirtuosius ceteris 
omnibus iugiter ageret, uniuersis gregariis conducticiis et 
stipendariis militibus ab imperatore preficitur ; quorum nume- 
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rus pene usque ad xiij milia recensebatur. Maiores quippe 
probitates ipse solus cum suis sociis patrabat cotidie quam 
maxima pars imperialis exercitus; vnde non solum apud 
imperiales sed eciam apud regem Gundebaldum eius nomen 
celebre ferebatur. 

Quodam autem die prepeti cursu anhelo' equo nuncius 
ad imperatorem ‘?! uenit, referens Saguncium, principem 
milicie regis Gundebaldi, suam terram cum ualida manu 
intrasse prouinciamque quoquouersus depredari. Imperator 
autem ascito? confestim Meriadoco iussit cum suis cateruis 
hostibus suum regnum depeculiantibus occurrere predamque 
quam ceperant de manibus eorum excutere. Meriadocus uero, 
nil moratus, milites in iiii** turmas diuisit, quaarum unam 
secum retinuit, tribus autem reliquis suos tres socios pre- 
fecit. Fines autem illius prouincie quidam fluuius profundo 
cingebat gurgite, quem hostes prede ducti cupidine uado 
transsierant quemque eciam regredientibus illis traicere erat 
necesse et loco eodem, quia nusquam alias uadum reperie- 
batur.2 Cirea huius fluminis ulteriorem ripam Meriadocus 
Nigrum Militem de Nigro Saltu cum sua turma transmisit, 
ut, si hostes in reuertendo suam manum, fluuio traiecto, 
euaderent, a Nigro Milite de Nigro Saltu inopini exciperen- 
tur. Candido uero Militi de Candido Saltu precepit cum 
suis, ut aduersariis predam eripere[n]t, dum ipsemet cum 
eisdem congrederetur. Roseum quoque Militem de Roseo 
Saltu, cui iiii*™ partem exercitus commiserat, non longe in 
insidiis constituit esse, qui sibi belligeranti, si opus esset, 
ferret subsidium. Hoe igitur ordine disposito exercitu, ipse 
ocius aduersarios peciit, quorum itineris et accionis consilium 
per exploratores totum certius inuestigauerat. Casu autem 
euenit quod eis ad predicti fluuii transitum* "! occurrit, 
maximam predam uirorum, mulierum, pecudum et diuersa- 
rum supellectilum® secum ducentibus. In eos igitur irruens 
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primo impetu eorum agmen deiecit, quia et preda onusti 
incedebant et in amnis transitu maxime impediebantur. At 
tamen Saguncius ad eorum primum congressum vniuersam 
predam cum sarcinis iussit quam tocius in unum infra agmen 
coaceruari militibusque per cuneos expeditis, strictis gladiis, 
in se irruentibus resistere. Discriminosum igitur inter eos 
est bellum conflatum, dum hii totis uiribus niterentur gue! 
perdiderant excutere, illi econtra uiriliter contenderent capta 
retinere. Meriadocus autem hine et inde furibundus partans 
armatorum agmina nunc more bellue in hostes irruebat et 
prosternebat, modo suorum animos uariis excohortacionibus 
ad certandum audaciores efficiebat. Ipse quidem uirtute 
Saguncius autem numero militum precellebat. Pungna uero 
magna protrahitur parte diei, licetque innumerabilis hostium 
multitudo undique cateruatim a Meriadoco pessumdaretur, 
anceps tamen semper mansit uictoria, donec Roseus Miles de 
Roseo Saltu, qui non eminus infra nemoris abdita pro sub- 
sidio latuerat, cum sua cohorte inprouisus a latere in eos 
excurreret aciesque confertas dissiparet. Turbatis autem et 
disiectis ordinibus, tunc primum abductam predam pertinaci- 
bus calumpniatoribus liberam deseruerunt sueque saluti ‘“*! 
fuga consuluerunt. Et quia insequencium ab omni latere 
celis micantibus uia euadendi nusquam patebat, estuosus 
gurgitis fluctus precipites irruperunt, eo uiam querentes, quo 
nunquam ante uiator transierat. Presens tamen discrimen 
iuuit astucia; equites quippe super equos amnis medio, quo 
maior raptus aque ferebatur, magno spacio interiecto, duobus 
in locis constiterunt, ut rigor aque reliquo transeunti exercitui 
facilior fieret. Verum idem fluuius nocte preterita aquis 
nivalibus ex uicinis montibus defluentibus adeo inundauerat, 
quod eciam ipsi equites egre in eo consisterent. Quia tamen 
mortis urgebat necessitas, pedites cum equitibus mixtim cer- 
tatimque se in profundum dederunt, leuiorem mortem fluuium 
quam hostilem gladium sibi illaturum credentes. Submersi 
sunt itaque fere omnes qui flumen transituri priores ingressi 
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sunt; sed eorum mors ceteris salus fuit ; tot enim tunc undis 
perierunt, ut ceteri expeditum eorum compara(tum ] transitum 
haberent. Sed, flumine transito, dum letarentur se discrimen 
euasisse, in aliud inciderunt. Niger quippe Miles de Nigro 
Saltu, qui, ut prediximus, illo a Meriodoco premissus fuerat, 
illos flumen transgressos excepit, necemque fugientes nece 
affecit. Meriadocus quoque, ereptam predam Candido militi 
de Candido Saltu commendans, eos insecutus est extremosque 
fugiencium exicio dabat. Saguncius autem, ubi suos a fronte 
et a tergo uidit occumbere, sibi maturius preuidens, ad **-*! 
quandam annosam siluam que in uicino erat cum paucis 
elabitur. Cuius fugam dum Meriadocus cognouisset, Nigro 
Militi de Nigro Saltu totum relinquens exercitum ad delendas 
uel capiendas reliquias hostium, ipse fugientem Saguncium 
per opaca silue, tantum cc‘* expeditis secum assumptis militi- 
bus, persequi festinauit, quem mangnopere uiuum cupiebat 
a capere. Niger igitur Miles de Nigro Saltu cum Roseo Milite . 
de Roseo Saltu, hostes sine miseracione cedentes, uniuersis ii 
e aliis interfectis, pene usque ad vi milia captiuorum cum | 
o multimodis spoliis abducunt atque Candidum Militem de 
q Candido Saltu, qui trans flumeu cum excussa preda remanse- ' 













“ rat, pecierunt. 

2 Interea Meriadocus fugientem Saguncium per densitatem 
a silue cum cc“ militibus persequebatur, eum minime compre- ie 
‘ hensurus; jam enim a conspectu eius remocius euaserat, 
g atque deinde per quandam strictam semitam a uia circa 
declinans, iter quod ad suam ducebat patriam, silua egressus 
arripuerat. Erat autem eadem silua uasta nimis et horrida, 
quam cuius esset latitudinis uel longitudinis nullus unquam 
rimari potuit : uidelicet, ob feritatem inmanium beluarum eam 
inhabitancium et ob innumera et incredibilia fantasmata que 
per siluam uiantes uexabant et deludebant. Tot quippe 
fantasiarum in ea apparebant species, ut nullus transeuncium * 
ab earum illusionibus immunis effugeret. Quorundam quo- 7 
que animos, humano sensu, tum ferroribus,' tum suis trans- 
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formacio'" *Jnibus, priuatos, quasi in extasim ad alia secula 
raptos dementes effecerant. Meriadocus igitur, predictam 
siluam ingressus, toto spacio estiui diei post meridiem in eam 
procedebat. Vesperascente uero, in quodam saltu cum suis 
descendit, atque, equis in recenti herba pabulatum dimissis, 
membra pansaturus sub diuo accubuit, suis uigilibus pre- 
cipiens, ut statim primo diluculo ad proficiendum excitarentur, 
Verum se collocantes, sompnum capturi, uix oculos clause- 
rant, dum ecce aurora albescente, ut sibi pro uero uidebatur, 
diescebat. Vigiles' itaque Meriadocum adierunt, eumque 
excitantes, “ Domine,” inquiunt, “surge; iam enim dies 
lucescit.”* Ille enim magno sompno grauatus quam alleuia- 
tus, ualde admirans, excitantibus se dixit: “ Vix sompnum 
cepi, et nunc dies est? vbi est ergo nox? Certe aut ego 
prolixiori solito sompno indigeo aut nox solito breuior est.” 
Jussit tamen eadem hora surgere ef* iter inceptum carpere. 
Pergentibus uero Jux semper clarior sole ascendente appare- 
bat, ita ut, dum necdum miliarium et semis pergissent, ultra 
primam horam diei esse iudicarent. Circa quod tempus dici 
in quandam planiciem ‘atissimam peruenerunt, in quam sepe 
Meriadocus cum imperatore uenatum ierat. In ipsa autem 
planicie subito sibi ingencia edificia apparuerunt, miri et 
preclari operis columpnis celatis et depictis, celsis laquearibus, 
ex lapide marmoreo et porphiritico tabulatis parietum con- 
structis et constratis, ‘*"") omnia circumcirca alta fossa 
ualloque prerupto cingente. At Meriadocus ob tantorum 
edificiorum tam subitam structuram non parum obstupefactus 
“ Miror,” inquit,‘ “O commilitones mei, de tanta rei nouitate 
quam uideo, unde hec domus marmoree eiusmodique rerum 
apparatus qui nostris patent oculis adueneri[n]t. Necdum 
quippe dies xxi“* est, ex quo in hac ipsa planicie cum impera- 
tore et quibusdam e nobis uenatus sum, quo temporis spacio 
nec tantum opus perfici nec, si posset perfici, a nobis utique 
quiuisset celari. Procedamus tamen et cuius sint habitacula 
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uel a quibus constructe inuestigemus.” Illis igitur procedenti- 
bus, subito ante ianuas palacii pueri pene xxx apparuerunt, 
speciosi ualde, ciclade purpur[e]a et bisso amicti. Qui omnes 
uenientibus occurrentes Meriadocum alacri' uultu cum sociis 
salutauerunt atque ad prandium inuitauerunt. Jam autem 
hora diei tercia sibi esse uidebatur. Meriadocus autem, 
quamquam iter inceptum acceleraret, iudicauit tamen ingredi, 
hac causa precipua, ut inhabitatores cognosceret et res tam 
mirabilis et stupenda sibi patefieret. 

Curiam igitur ingressi sunt, quam maxime multitudinis 
incognite replebat frequencia, atque ad hostium aule descende- 
runt. Inde per porphiriticos gradus ascendentes ubi regiam 
subierunt, in eminenciore domus parte preclarum accubitum 
aduerterunt sericis pannis nobiliter stratum, in quo femina 
decoris inestimabilis recu'°"*Jbabat, quam et lepidi gestus et 
incomparabilis pulcritudo nitorque glorie non parue nobili- 
tatis esse affirmabant. Tota quippe domus intrinsecus uariis 
ornamentis erat ornata, nobilesque uiri procerum militumque 
hine et inde circumsidebant, diuersis ludis se spaciantes, 
Quidam enim simulatam pugnam bifaria acie pyrgis* com- 
ponebant; alii alearum iacturis operam dabant; nonnulli 
tesseris iactis euentum lucri uel dampni fortune committe- 
bant. Quorum lusum predicta matrona, illorum domina, 
in accubitu suo iacens, dum contemplaretur, ubi intrantem 
Meriadocum est intuita, parum se erigens eum lepide prior 
salutauit et ad se euocauit, omnibus illis iussis assurgere. 
Ille autem aduocatus audacter processit atque super lectum 
iuxta eam resedit, suis militibus sparsim per aulam assidenti- 
bus. Ad quem uirago “ Bene,” ait ‘“ Meriadoce, ad nos 
uenistis; multum enim temporis est, ex quo te desiderabam 
uidere, tuas audiens probitates.” Cui ille: “ Stupendum est 
non modice quod uideo et audio, uel quomodo mei faciem aut 
nomen cognoueris uel quis in hoc loco tantas structuras tam 
repente condiderit, cum necdum mensis transiit quod hic 
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nec unus lapis edificii fuerit.” Illa ad hee: “Ne mireris, 
Meriadoce, si te tuo uocauerim nomine, diu quippe est quod 
mihi et uultu et nomine haberis cognitus. Sed multum erras 
de hiis edificiis, que tam subito constructa asseris, quia et hee 
habitacula sunt a priscis temporibus. Nec hic locus est quem 
(Fol. 4] tu esse existimas nec umquam nisi modo in hoe loco 
fuisti. Nune autem nobiscum comedes, quam diu placuerit 
penes nos perhendinaturus.” Vacatisque ministris, iussit 
confestim mensam apponi. Qua apposita, solus quidem 
Meriadocus iuxta illam ad celsiorem mensam recubuit ; mili- 
tes autem eius mixtim cum aliis discubueruut. Maximus 
famulatus ministrancium assistebat; splendidus apparatus 
dapium regalium apponebatur ; tot erant fereula, quod nume- 
rum excederent, quod sicut postea Meriadocus se astruebat 
nunquam in aliqua curia uidisse nec tante dulcedinis aliqua 
degustasse. Verum omnes in communi silencium tenebant, 
ut nullus in tota aula uel seruiencium aut discumbencium 
cum considente seu conseruiente aliquid loqueretur. 

Quod Meriadocus aduertens, et quia necdum interrogauerat 
qui essent, circa finem prandii dapiferum ad se uocauit, atque, 
matrona alias intendente esse curie, quesiuit que gens essent, 
si sua domina uirum haberet, nomen quoque eiusdem, nec 
non et cur ita omnes tacerent, ut eciam cum suis militibus 
qui erant extranei et [quos] eorum uerbis exhilarari debuis- 
sent nullus penitus uerbum consereret. Dapifer autem, dum 
ad interrogata responsum reddere debuisset, ruga in naso 
contracta, subsannam ei pro responso reddidit. At Meria- 
docus, eum hoe reputans ludendo fecisse, iterum eum ut 
quesita sibi inti‘°"*!maret blande rogauit. Ile uero iterato, 
more canis estuantis, linguam ab ore usque ad mentum 
deorsum exerens, subiuncto cachinno, Meriadocum deridebat. 
Meriadocus autem, nec tune quidem rem ut erat intelligens 
et derisionem adhuc lusum existimans, “ Uir” ait “ eggregie, 
quid est quod agas? Ego que michi ignota et tibi bene sunt 
cognita a te quero et tu mihi responsionis loco contraccionem 
narium et distorte bucce reddis ualgium. Queso ut uel nunc 
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demum interrogata mihi edicas.”' Verum dapifer, nichil ei 
locutus, tercio ad instar auricularium asselli ambas manus 
cirea tempora sparsis digitis agitans, ardentibus oculis, patenti 
oris rictu, Meriadoco, ac si iam eum deuoraret, incubuit, 
uultusque eius adeo immutatus est, ut similior demoni quam 
homini uideretur. Vnde Meriadocus, nimium _perterritus, 
statim e mensa prosilire uoluit. Quod matrona aduertens, 
quasi irata, dapiferum increpare cepit, “ Tolle, tolle,” clami- 
tans “nee uiro nobili iniuriam inferas, ne alicuius rusticitatis 
nota nostram curiam notare ualeat.” Tantus autem timor 
Meriadocum omnesque eius socios eadem hora inuasit, ut, 
mensa confestim sublata, consurgerent atque tremebundi cum 
festinacione exirent. Dies autem, quantum ad eorum estima- 
cionem, ad uesperum iam uergebatur. Equis igitur ascensis, 
non plene miliarium perrexerant ‘*°-'*) cum noctis tenebre 
adeo dense incumbebant, ut nullus ab alio aduerti ualeret. 
Isdem quoque stupor atque insaniaque sibi contigerat, eciam 
eorum equis incubuit ; qua incumbente, in tantum debac[c]hati 
sunt, quod nullus ex eorum sessoribus eorum aliquem domare 
uel a precipiti refrenare cursu ualuisset. Dispersi sunt itaque 
hue illueque per siluam, quo insania equos ferebat, totaque 
nocte quasi in congressione pungne, admissis equis, sibi occur- 
rentes; equi cum equis uirique cum uiris in occursu mutuo 
collidebantur. Quique dum inuicem occurrerent, quisque ad 
alium clamabat, ut cursum sisteret, manibusque extentis, 
quisque alium quocumque posset loco ac si se mutuo recep- 
turi? arripiebat. Sed nee equi refrenari nec a se potuerunt 
retineri. Korum igitur quam plurimi, collisis membris, tam 
equorum quam equitum sparsim ceciderunt; alii autem per 
auia ducti a sociis errauerunt ; reliqui omnes, una cum Meria- 
doco in cuiusdam fluminis profundo gurgite circa matutinum 
tempus inopini deuecti, usque ad sellarum® carpellas tum- 
escentibus aquis insederunt. Die autem facto, tune primum 
quidem ubi essent cognouerunt, fluuiumque egressi, licet 
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inmenso labore, quinquaginta iiij e suo numero deesse inuene- 
runt. Meriadocus uero, tantis infortuniis acceptis, magno 
consternatus est dolore, conuersusque ad socios “O com- 
militones,” inquit' “dies fantasti‘®"*Jea nos deliciis pauit. 
Sed quo fuimus,? quos conuiuvas* habuimus, infortunium quod 
nos secutum est euidenter edocuit. Tamen ob amissionem 
sociorum magne doleo, quos scio me minime reperturum.” * 
Flumen igitur egressi parum a labore fessa membra pausa- 
uerunt, indeque in siluam progrediebantur, quorsum irent 
prorsus ignorantes. Dumque se siluam egressuros sperarent, 
in interiora eius semper tendebant. Post meridiem aut{em] 
tempestas ualida est eis exorta, scilicet uis uenti cum 
mundacione pluuie et coruscacione fulminum terroribusque 
tonitruam ; quibus® malis in tantum quassati sunt, ut felices 
iudicarent qui ea tempestate sub tecto manebant. Anxius 
igitur nimis Meriadocus et nescius quid faceret, inquirebat a 
sociis si quem in uicino nossent locum, quo sub aliquo edi- 
ficio a tanta procella possent confugere. Cui unus militum 
respondit, castellum permaximum in confinio haberi sed 
neminem umquam illud intrasse qui sine dedecore exicrit. 
Erat autem inter alios tiro quidam, Waldomerus nomine, 
cognatus ipsius imperatoris, qui, amore ductus, Meriadocum 
ad bellum comitatus® fuerat. Hic, tam horride tempestatis 
semper inualescente turbine, dum iam dies uergebatur ad 
uesperam et iam ictus tonitruum, coruscaciones fulminum 
ferri’ ulterius non posse[n]t, cepit a milite querere quorsum 
esset castellum, quod se nosse prope adesse predixerat, '*’''*! 
et ut se illo duceret rogare. Ad hec miles: “ Ego quidem te, 
si uis, ad castellum ducam. Sed ipse in castellum minime 
tecum introibo. Verumptamen predico tibi ingrauissime te 
peniturum, antequam exeas.” Cui Waldomerus “ Ne cures” 
ait; “tantum ad castellum me ducito, quia hic non remanebo.” 
Duxit itaque illum miles ad castellum, quem eciam pene uni- 
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uersi qui cum Meriadoco erant, exceptis xi tantum militibus, 
secuti sunt, dicentes se uelle pocius quamlibet experiri fortu- 
nam quam sub tanto ibi preditari (sic) discrimine. Miles 
autem qui illos duxerat, ubi fores oppidi attigit, illis ualedicens 
ad Meriadocum reuersus est, quia iam se cum hiis qui secum 
remanserant sub umbra annose quercus' a procella contulerat.? 
Valdomerus igitur, cum ceteris se comitantibus® castellum 
ingressus, omnes aditus apertos inuenit sed neminem in toto 
castello. Intrauerunt autem quandam aulam in superiore 
turri sitam, auleis copertam, et tapetis undique stratam, in 
cuius medio ignis lucidissimus accensus ardebat. Stabula 
quoque equorum in ulteriori ipsius parte erant, satis habun- 
dancia prebenda et foragine. Que cum Waldomerus uidisset : 
“Descendite,” clamauit “O socii; optime hospitati sumus. 
Ecce omnia affatim suppetunt quibus maxime indigebamus. 
Domus est nobis amata, ignis accensus, iumentis autem suffi- 
ciencia pabula in stabulo. Delirauit qui nos ab hoc hospicio 
(Cl?) dehortari contendit.” Imgitur descendentes equos in 
stabulis constitueruat, pabula apposuerunt, armisque depositis, 
focum circumsederunt. Sed dum parumper ibi consedissent, 
tam ingens timor eos inuasit, ut nullus alium alloqui nec 
eciam intueri auderet, sed, demissis capitibus, terram tacentes 
aspiciebant, ac si iam sibi necesse imminere uererentur. 
Interea illi qui cum Meriadoco remanserant, ingruentibus 
noctis tenebris, predicta‘* tempestate semper in peius uergente, 
ceperunt se inuicem conqueri, quod non issent cum sociis sed 
in tanta procella remansissent. Prefatum militem, qui alios 
ad castellum duxerat, deprecabantur, ut ipsos quoque ad 
commilitones quam tocius ducere festinaret. Miles autem, 
quamquam inuitus, dux eis usque ad castella factus est, sed 
ipse confestim ad Meriadocum rediit. Aduenientibus autem 
istis, priores a terrore quo tenebantur illorum aduentu admo- 
dicum releuati sunt; sed ubique ipsi cum eis fere dimidia 
hora consederunt, eodem pauore omnes comprehensi exangui- 
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bus similes uidebantur. Meriadocus inter hec in silua cum 
uno milite consistens, tum aeris intemperie urgente, tum 
ueritus ne suis militibus sui in absencia aliquid discriminis 
contingeret ; “ Duc me” ait “ad socios, cum quibus malo gj 
qua sunt participari pericula quam hic sine illis tutus con- 
sistere.” Cui miles: “ Libenter te ad illos ducam, sed ego 
hue redibo.” Duce igitur milite, Meriadocus *") oppidum 
peciit, et, ductore redeunte, aulam subiit. Quem intrantem 
cum nemo salutasset nec ei assurgeret, ‘Qua causa,” clamauit 
“o socii, sic obmutescitis?” Tune Waldomerus, resumpta 
audita, caput’ erexit atque “ Meriadoce, ne mireris” respon- 
dit “nos ita silere; quia tam, immo dico, pauore tenemur, 
quod nec nos intueri alterutro nobis mens fit.” Ad_hec 
Meriadocus “Surgite” ait “quam tocius; nichil aliud quam 
inercia uos detinet.2 Quid ueremini? Surgite, discumbite, 
mensam opponite; nimis enim longa ieiunia continuauimus. 
Ego autem, si in hac domo habentur, que nobis sunt uictui 
perquiram necessaria.” Surgentibus itaque illis et discum- 
bentibus, Meriadocus confestim thalamum unum et alium 
adiit, sed, in illis nullum reperiens, tercium quoque subiit, in 
quo puellam mirande forme thoro residentem offendit. Ante 
quam et mensam positam cum pane et uino sufficienti Meria- 
docus igitur oblati cibi ductus cupidine iii* utres uino plenas 
collo sibi et brachiis suspendit, cophinumque placentis refer- 
tum inter manus corripiens, ad socios festinus reuertebatur, 
nil prorsus* nec eciam salutacionis uerba locutus cum uirgine. 
Verum illi properanti quidam procere stature in secundo 
occurrit thalamo, qui, percuntatus quis esset et cur panem et 
uinum domini sui furatus fuisset, ex inprouiso cum pungno 
ei tempora* eo annisu contudit, ut pene ad pedes eius Meria- 
docus prosterneretur ‘“"*! gladiusque quem manutenebat 
longius propelleretur. Ille autem, de gladio nil cogitans sed 
ut que rapuerat perferre posset ad socios, citato gressu ab illo 
in aulam profugit ; quibus et allata apposuit, dicens se quo- 
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que ad coquinam iturum. Prius tamen, dum se deliberaret 
ulcisci de illo qui se percusserat et ensem non inuenisset, 
confusus parum resedit, quid sibi contigisset pre pudore non 
ausus' referre sociis. Wnde dum tristis resideret, ecce quidam 
a thalamo uenit, ipsius ferens mucronem sibi a puella missum 
mandante eum rusticum et inertem esse: rusticum, quod se 
non salutasset et sibi apposita abstulisset, inertem quod 
contra inermem ense munitus resistere minime ausus fuisset. 
Gladium autem Meriadocus adeptus confestim coquinam adiit, 
lancemque* permaximam optimis ferculis que in ea affatim 
reperit® impleuit. Juxta focum autem dormiebat uir inberbis, 
raso capite, inmanis corporis, qui Meriadoco tumultuante in 
colligendis epulis exter[r]itus, quasi amens, prosiliit, ueru quo 
grues assari solebant ambabus manibus arripuit, Meriado- 
cumque iam exeuntem nactus ei inter scapulas tanta ui ueru 
ingessit, quanta, ut puto, eum exanimem reddidisset, nisi 
fustis in ictu confracta ictum debilitasset. Ante hostium uero 
coquine et penes illud puteus altus erat. Meriadocus igitur 
percussus lancem‘ concitus deposuit, suum percussorem per 
aures—quia capillis care'®"'*Jbat—furibundus corripuit, ele- 
uauit, nequiquam renitentem in profundum putei proiecit 
et cum lance® dapifera ad socios profugit. Cum quibus et 
residens eos alacriter hortabatur comedere.’ LIllis itaque in 
summa prandentibus, truculentus satelles, gigantee forme, 
semitrabem dorso gerens, aulam ingressus est. Qui, quoquo- 
uersus torua rotans lumina, “Qui sunt” exclamauit “ hii 
latrones, qui domum domini mei furtim ingressi sunt eiusque 
cibos more ardalionum diripuerunt et consumpserunt?” Cui 
cum Meriadocus respondere conaretur, ille excussam fortiter 
trabem in eos proiecit, cuius ueru i/los’ exangues reddidit. 
At Meriadocus, socios male tractari ab illo non ferens diucius, 
euaginato gladio, in eum irruit atque in fugam conuertit, 
fugientique insistens, tam diu per thalamos, per curiam et per 
nemus eum insectatus est, donec in sequendo eum in domum 
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quandam armatis plenam circa crepusculum inopinus incidit, 
Dumque armatorum territus multitudine egredi uellet, omnes 
in eum solum irruentes ipsum remanere coegerunt. [lle 
autem, dorso applicato parieti, scutum protendit, uiriliter 
restitit, nec ante’ tum propugnando, tum impugnando desti- 
tit, quousque, ex eis quam plurimis occisis, ceteri ipsius 
pertinacia uicti ei dextram darent ac libere quo uellet ire 
permitterent. 

Meriadocus igitur ab illis liberatus ad castellum rediit sed 
sociorum neminem reperit.2 Vniuersi enim pre timore ‘“"'? 
fugerant sonipedemque eius cum armis secum duxerant. Nes- 
cius itaque quid ageret pedes per siluam solus iter carpebat. 
Jam autem, sole ascendente, dies claruerat; pergenti uero 
illi fit obuia mulier, Ueradario residens, sonipedem dextra 
ducens, lacrimis obducta faciem. Hee a Meriadoco interro- 
gata cur fleret respondet, uirum suum, strenuum militem, 
paulo ante a duobus spurcissimis latronibus fraude interfec- 
tum, se ab illis captam sed* tune a sompno pressis fugisse ; 
quem ducebat uelle dare sonipedem qui mortem domini sui 
ulcisceretur. Spondet ulcionem Meriadocus; equum ascendit ; 
cum illa pergit; unum dormientem opprimit; alter excitus 
et resistens similem casum luit. Inde digressus, muliere 
relicta, ut fortuna fauebat, prefatus miles qui in silua illis ad 
castellum pergentibus remanserat ei occurrit. Quem Meria- 
docus uidens ualde letatur, ei casus suos exponit, sociorum 
turbam amissam refert, se uero sapienter egisse, quod ipsius 
uoluerit parere consilio. Miles autem ad hee eum consolatus 
cum eo ultra progreditur. Non longius uero processerat et 
ecce ante se in quadam planicie armatorum turbam incidere 
conspexerunt. Quibus conspectis, Meriadocus iussit militi 
ibi subsistere, dum ipse ad cuneum quem uiderant properaret 
et qui essent inquireret. Subsistit miles; Meriadocus sonipe- 
dem post eos admisit, extremosque nactus, suos quos '*”™ 
perdiderat omnes cognouit una cum Waldomero esse socivs ; 
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fortuitu namque uniuersi qui, ut premissum est, ab illo 
deuiarunt paulo ante in ipsa planicie sibi inuicem occurrerant. 
Quibus ex insperato uisis, ultra quam credi potest Meria- 
docus exhilaratus est, quia nunquam se eos recuperaturum 
crediderat. Milites igitur ex inuencione ducis et dux ex 
militum recepcione letificari ... . tractabant ... .’ mutuo iam 
fore sibi capiendum consilium, ne ulterius similia discrimina 
sua in curia incurrerent. Vnde adinuicem conferentes, dum 
fere usque ad tria miliaria processissent, clamor et tumultus 
perualidus, quasi bellancium strepitus, eorum auribus eminus 
insonuit. Obstupefacti igitur uniuersi se circa ducem fude- 
runt, ac Meriadocus, id quoque fantasticum esse existimans, 
remque prescire antequam ipse illo accederet cupiens, duos 
equites qui unde tantus clamor esset indagarent premisit. 
Illi autem interim, equis descensis, eorum reditum? in loco 
expectabant. Nunci[i] itaque festinantes qua tumultuancium 
uoces perceperant iter arripiunt. Sed non longius ambierant, 


cum silua egressi cruentas certancium cateruas pre se offende- 
runt [et] totam quoquouersus* terre superficiem [viderunt] 


cadaueribus occisorum stratam, riuulos effusi sanguinis toto 
campo diffluere. Puerum igitur quendam cominus extra 
prelium stantem aduocant, a quo qui esse[n]t ille confli- 
gencium turme querunt. Quibus puer: “ Exercitus sunt 
imperatoris et regis ©"?! Gundebaldi.” Ad hee illi “ Quis” 
inquiunt “ductor est imperialis excercitus?” Puer: ‘ Tres 
socii Meriadocij exercitui presunt, quos ipse pridie ad hostium 
spolia reliquerat, dum ipse Meriadocus Saguntium, ducem 
Gundebaldi, de bello fugientem persequeretur. Verum quia 
ipse Meriadocus statuto termino ad illos non rediit, cum 
uniuerso quem regebant exercitu qua eum isse putabant uia 
compendiosiori in eius subsidium illum secuti sunt, uerentes 
ne aliquo tardaretur discrimine. Sed uiarum inscii cum 
inconsultius fines hostium intrassent, a rege Guntranno, fratre 
Gundebaldi, qui in uicinis regnat, hodie matutius tempore 
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insidiis circumuenti sunt. Jamque, ut ipsimet cernere potes- 
tis, eorum usque ad internicionem ceditur exercitus, illique 
iam tanto coartantur periculo, ut in proximo aut morientes 
occumbent aut certe ducentr captiui; hostium quippe 
innumerabiles conuenere copie. VWerum nec uictoribus leta 
relinguitur uictoria; omnes enim ex aduersa parte nisi per- 
pauci qui relinqui sunt iam corruerunt. Quia tres _prefati 
socii, scilicet Niger Miles de Nigro Saltu et Roseus Miles 
de Roseo Saltu et Candidus Miles de Candido Saltu, tanta 
uirtute in eos debac[c]hati sunt,,ut pocius leonum quam 
hominum illorum uideretur esse fortitudo.” 

Hiis auditis, a puero nuncii conciti ad Meriadocum reuer- 
tuntur eique audita referunt. Meriadocus autem, sociorum 
infortunium suum reputans, du‘? 'Jcentos quos secum 
habebat equites duas in turmas diuisit, nilque moratus, ad 
locum certaminis, nunciis precedentibus, quam celer{r|ime 
properat. Quo ubi uentum est, haud' procul tres socios suos 
ab hostibus circumuallatos iamque capiendos uel interfici- 
endos conspicit. Paucis igitur suos de pristina hortatus 
uirtute, aduersarios ab utroque latere uiriliter iussit inuadere. 
Nec mora, clamore ualido sublato et equis ad cursum con- 
citatis, bifaria acie e silua inopini excurrunt, hostes undique 
acriter® inuadunt, inuasos dissipant, dissipatos partim capiunt, 
partim obtruncant, omnesque in fugam conuertunt captamque 
predam de manibus eorum excutiunt.® Aduersarii namque 
eos plures quam erant subsidio uenisse putauerunt, ideoque 
primo eorum impetu statim terga uerterunt. Fuerant autem 
qui_capti erant ex imperialibus septingenti‘* quinquaginta 
equites qui, hostium fuga excussi, eos qui se ceperant statim 
infestare® ceperunt, et qui e bello fugientes se in siluam 
receperant, hostes abactos uidentes, in campum reuersi sunt. 
Occisorum autem ex parte imperialium habebatur numerus 
ecce“ xxxvi. Ceteri omnes salui. 
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Fugientibus igitur aduersariis, Meriadocus a tergo cum suis 
truculentus insistit necemque miserandam ingerit. Omnes 
enim quos assequi poterant neci dabant. Cesus ‘"*! est 
igitur ab eis uniuersus regis Guntranni exercitus, ut mille 
penitus ex eo superessent reliquie. Ipse quoque Guntrannus 
fugiens a Meriadoco anticipatus occiditur. Per cuius reg- 
pum suum ilico duxit exercitum, omnia circumcirca ferro et 
flamma pessumdans. Potitus' est igitur uniuersis municipiis 
eius et urbibus, quarum quasdam ui expugnauit, quasdam 
in dedicionem accepit. Prebebat autem larga stipendia suis 
militibus de hostium spoliis. Inierat autem cum sociis con- 
silium, se minime ad imperatorem rediturum, nisi ante miris 
a se gestis. Mandauit tamen imperatori bellorum euentus et 
queque a se gesta fuerant. Imperator uero, illum de singulari 
collaudans uirtute, rescripsit ei, cun[c]ta que adquisi[u Jerat 
uel adquisiturus foret in sua, prout uellet, potestate mansura, 
et, si filiam suam quam rex Gundebaldus rapuerat eripere? 
posset, se eam sibi in matrimonio dotaturum diuiciasque et 
gloriam affatim collaturum. Quibus mandatis ab imperatore 
Meriadocus acceptis nitendum sibi summo opere indicabat, ut 
inceptam probitatem meliori® fine concluderet, ne sua inercia 
perderet quod tanti honoris sibi a tanto offerebatur principe. 

Igitur per ciuitates et castella que ceperat aptis locis dis- 
positis suorum militum presidiis, ipse priuatus, usus consilio, 
tantum cum tribus sociis suis, scilicet Nigro Milite de Nigro 
Saltu et Roseo Milite de Roseo Saltu "') et Candido 
Milite de Candido Saltu, in regnum Gundebaldi regis pro- 
ficiscitur ; regna quippe horum duorum fratrum collimita- 
bantur, trium dierum interiecto itinere. Jam enim fama 
uirtutum eius usque ad aures filie imperatoris peruenerat. 
[psa quoque clanculo nuncios ad Meriadocum miserat, 
mandans ei, se ob probitates eius illum solum diligere ... .* 
ipsius anunciam (sic) oppido appetere; et si ad eam uellet 


uenire [et] sua industria se e potestate Gundebaldi eripere, 


'ms. Pocius. 7 Ms. erripere. > us. meiliori. 
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insuper et regnum ipsius ualeret adquirere. Hoc tamen ej 
per nuncios sepe inculcauit, ut, si ad se ueniret, cum manu 
priuata accederet, dicens eum potius cautela quam uiribus 
id negocium ad effectum posse perducere. Comparatis itaque 
uie necessariis, Meriadocus solummodo et tres socii eius iter 
ineunt. Errauerunt autem in siluam quamdam, quam trans- 
gressuri intrauerant, biduoque fame affecti sunt, quia nulla 
hominum habitacio in uicino' aderat, a quibus sibi necessaria 
emere poterant. Quinto demum die, in extrema hora nemoris, 
grex boum, quasi de pascuis domum reuertens, tempore wes- 
pertino ante se apparuit. Tune Meriadocus ait Nigro Militi 
de Nigro Saltu: “ Festinanter precede; collem qui ante nos 
eminet ascende; si locus sit quo diuertere hac nocte possi- 
mus inspice; hic quippe grex quem conspicimus non longius 
remota hominum repetunt habitacula.” Niger igitur Miles 
de Nigro [Saltu], ut sibi iubebatur, precessit, montem 
ascendit, circumspexit, rediit, clamauitque ad socios: ‘" 
“ Venite ; ne moremini; urbs preclarissima muro circumdata 
trans montem habetur, cuius eciam suburbana firma con- 
cludunt menia.” Colle itaque traiecto, hominem inuenerunt 
in agro, a quo que et cuius urbs esset urbisque quesierunt 
aditum. Responsum est ab eo urbem Gundebaldi regis et 
nobiliorem municioremque tocius regni ipsius esse, ob cuius 
decorem et firmitatem filiam imperatoris quam ceperat in 
eam posuisse in eamque clausam obseruare; portis autem 
ciuitatis sedulos continue custodes pre timore imperatoris 
presidere neminemque ab occasu solis usque ad ipsius ortum 
die sequenti urbem ingredi uel egredi permittentes ; si autem 
urbem uoluissent intrare, gregem boum precedentem seque- 
rentur. Intrabat autem grex in suburbana per quandam 
portam paruulam. Secuti sunt igitur armenta boum, atque 
suburbana subeuntes ad ualuas ciuitatis peruenerunt repagulis 
firmissime obseratas. Meriadocus autem aduocans ianitorem 
rogauit blande, ut sibi ianuas patefaceret. Ille uero tantum- 


1s, uicinio. 
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modo portarum aperto postico, “Cuiates’” ait “estis? pacifici-* 
ne an exploratores?” Cui Meriadocus: “Ex Britonibus 4 
originem ducimus; regi Britannie diu militauimus ; pacifici 
sumus; ut regi Gundebaldo seruiamus in hanc patriam ueni- 
mus, quem ab imperatore Alemannie grauari audiuimus, Si 
militibus indiget et nostro seruicio, presto habemur ipsius 
parere imperis. Nos ergo intrare permitte.” '*! Contra 
ianitor: “ Laudandi quidem estis, quod ad subsidium domini 
mei uenistis, cui talium uirorum non parua incumbit neces- 
sitas. Verum propter fraudes imperialium sibi assidue 
insidiancium ab ipso uetitum® est, aliquem extraneum hane 
: ingredi ciuitatem, nisi ex precepto oris ipsius uel prefecti, 
quem ad tuendam reliquit ciuitatem. Rex quippe longius 
tridie infra suum regnum profectus‘ est, dimisitque in hac 
urbe filiam imperatoris, quam ui abduxit, ut ipsa eum rogauit, 
a ob cuius raptionem® cotidie pene milites imperatoris per hane 
discurrunt prouinciam et uariante fortuna plurime hine [et] ia 
inde fiunt congressiones. Qua de re claustra urbis arcius 
obseruantur, ne aliqua incuria hosti poteat aditus. Vos 
autem ite et uobis in suburbano hospicia® capite, donec rex 
7 redierit uel cum prefecto huius urbis locutus fuerim.”’ Cui f 
7 Meriadocus “ Immo,” ait “tu ad prefectum uade et renuncia 
illi quatuor milites ante ualuas stare urbisque precari ingres- ti 
sum; simul et cur aduenerimus ei insinua.” Ad hee ianitor i 
“Non faciam,” respondit® “quia non mihi uacat et porte 
iam sunt claudende. Discedite hine ad hospicium uestrum, 
Procacia uestra uos aliquas demonstrat machinari insidias.” 
Quo dicto, cum posticum claudere uellet, Meriadocus equo 
prosiliens “ Obsecro ” 
cius ad tuum profectum loquere.” Janitore uero negante et 
posticum claudere festinante, Meriadocus, aduertens neminem 
cum eo infra ianuas adesse, ‘“"-*) pede dextro tam fortiter 
posticum impulit, ut et ipsum ianitorem postico impulsum 


ait, “amice, tria uerba mecum secre- 
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solo resupinum prosterneret. Introque fremebundus irrum- 
pens, ipsum per fempora' cor[rJeptum foras extraxit atque 
in rapidum flumen, quo urbs ambiebatur, proiecit. Deine 
introgressus portas aperuit? et socios urbem intrare fecit. 
Dum hee ab illis geruntur, fortuitu filia imperatoris in 
turri muris contigua ad superiores fenestrarum absides cum 
duabus puellis stabat, hinc uirorem pratorum, fluenta flumi- 
num, illine amenitatem se spaciando despectans nemorum. 
Que, uniuersa que ad ualuas urbis acta sunt intuita, statin 
cepit coniecturare ipsum esse Meriodocum qui tantum /aei- 
noris*® perpetrare ausus fuisset. Verita igitur ne a ciuilus 
res gesta comperiretur, sine mora nuncium quem ante ad 
Meriadocum miserat clanculo asciuit, portas urbis adire 
celerrime precepit, qui essent quos pre illis stare uiderat 
inquisiturum. Nuncius festinauit, ualuas peciit, re inuesti- 
gata, ad dominam rediit, Meriadocum adesse nunciauit. 
Remittitur nuncius festinanter, Meriadocum ad _ castellum 
perducturus. Mandauit autem illi, ut diceret, mutato nomine, 
se regi militaturum aduenisse. Rex autem, ut predixi, 


remocius profectus fuerat.. Prefectus quoque ad_ regalia 
exercenda negocia eadem die urbem exierat. Filia uero im- 


peratoris, ut domina, urbi presidebat, cuius iussionibus animo 
[Fol. 18b.] 


libenciori quam ipsius regis omnes ciues obsecundabant. 
Meriadocus igitur, castellum ingressus, filiam imperatoris 
cum considentibus lepide salutauit, suumque interrogantibus 
nomen mentitus, regi subsidio se aduentasse cum sociis astrue- 
bat. Exceptus est autem ab illa coram aliis, ut extraneus, 
sed post refeccionem cene, quibusque militum sua hospicia 
petentibus, puella, cum sui consilii consciis remanens, eum 
introduxit thalamis omnibusque refocillauit deliciis. Cui, 
cum uniuersa que circa imperatorem et a se gesta erant 
narrasset, “ Mecum ”’ ait illa ““O Meriadoce, hiis duobus per- 
hendinabis diebus, tercio quo te misero proficiscens.” 
Moratus est igitur apud illam Meriadocus duobus diebus 
omnique gaudio et delectacione recreatus est. Die autem 


‘Ms, timpora. 2 Ms, apparuit. * Ms. facionoris. 
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tercio illucescente, Meriadocum illa aduocauit, cui et hec locuta 
est: “ Patens tibi est, Meriadoce, me a rege Gundebaldo ui 
captam et ui a patre, iam triennium est, abductam. Nec 
tamen me quasi captiuam sed uelut' filiam, immo eciam ut 
dominam, semper hactenus habuit. Tocius enim sui regni 
principatus in [m]Jeis subiacet iussionibus acque ad meum 
nutum uniuersa eius precipua pendent negocia. Ipsemet rex 
mee uoluntati in omnibus obsequitur, nec est quod uelit 
patrare quod menti mee obesse noluerit. Werum licet mihi 
pro uoto suppetant omnia, meam tamen mihi conscienciam 
semper captiuitatis remordet iniuria; vnde ‘*) mihi regnum 
est pro carcere, diuiciarum copias inopiam reputo, honor et 
gloria mihi uidentur dolor et augustia, nec est aliquid quod 
meo sedeat animo, quamdiu tenear sub captiuitatis uinculo. 
Nitendum est igitur ut hine eripiar, quia gratius est mihi 
eciam cum miseriis mori libera quam cum omnibus deliciis 
uiuere captiua. Ad quod efficiendum neminem te magis scio 
idoneum, quia qui tot probitatum singulari uirtute assecutus 
[es] insignia certa sum te meum uelle completurum, si ad 
hoc uolenti animo erigaris. Duo autem sunt que huic rei 
maxime suffragantur. Vnum autem est, quod in re militari 
sollers haberis et strenuus, et, ut puto, solus inuentus es, 
qui Gundebaldi incomparabilem conterat fortitudinem, qui in 
rebus bellicis nunquam sui parem inuenit. Aliud est quod 
ipse rex Gundebaldus ob morum peruersitatem et importa- 
bilem tirannidem uniuersis sui regni ciuibus odiosus habetur, 
tuaque fama audita, tuum aduentum ardentibus animis hacte- 
nus affectauerunt. Rem autem quo te docuero aggredieris 
ordine. 

“Curiam ipsius Gundebaldi a me digressus adibis, quodque 
sub eius stipendiis militaturus adueneris ei intimabis. Sed? 
sunt quedam in quibus te premunitum esse desidero. Ipse 
Gundebaldus incomparabilis exstat uirtutis, cui mos huius- 
modi noscitur hactenus fuisse, ut nullum sibi militare ‘F '*! 
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cupientem consorcio sue admiserit milicie, antequam quarum 
esset uirium ipsemet singulari congressione fuerit expertius, 
Est autem ei quedam insula, quindecim ex omni parte patens 
miliariis, super Rheni fluminis ripas sita, terra de qua nemo 
reuertitur nuncupata ;' ex cuius uocabulo ipse cognominatus 
est rex terre de qua nemo revertitur. Que quidem insula 
iccirco terra de qua nemo reuertitur dicta cognoscitur, quod 
sit tota palus perpetua, omni destituta soliditate, que nec 
hominum nec pecudum umquam tulerit uestigia; omnis 
quippe illius superficies insule ad instar bituminis liquescit et 
defluit? mollicie, nulla firmitate subnixa, ut pocius liquidum 
bitumen quam solidam terram iudices, Inde est—quia quic- 
quid illam ingreditur statim mergitur—terra de qua nemo 
reuertitur merito nuncupatur Non herbas gignit, non 
arbores nec aliquid quod uitalem spiret animam. LEiusdem 
latitudinis cuius et longitudinis est. In medio tamen ipsius, 
quasi in puncto centri, pene miliarium et semis terra solida 
est; quem locum, municioni congruum et inexpungnabilem 
Gundebaldus considerans, mira arte et industria uiam_per- 
meabilem per mediam paludem ad illum usque direxit. 
Longissimis enim trabibus centenorum pedum sibique more 
. . « «4 compleuit® ex aduerso incastratis paludi spisso ordine 
et directo infixis; alios® pedes crassitudinem habentes super 
capita eorum contabulari fecit. Has quoque contabulaciones 
(col.2.) Japidibus strauit, ut natura pocius quam ars uiam 
uideatur effecisse. Secat autem insulam a quatuor partibus 
per medium in modo crucis porrecta, cuius partes coeunt in 
predictam solidam continentem in medio loco sitam, in qua 
ipse Gundebaldus aulam uenusti operis construxit, [h Jortum 
diuersarum arborum fructuumque conseruit et aquarum riuu- 
los diriuauit. Quam aulam fere semper dum pacis fruitur 
ocio frequentat, ubi et omnes suos congessit thesauros. A 
quatuor autem lateribus quatuor castella insulam muniunt, 


1 ms. nunccupata. * ms. deffluit. 5 Ms, nunccupatur. 
* Although there is no break in the Ms. some words seem to have been omitted here. 
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scilicet quibus locis uiarum capita ab insula exeunt. Sed 
predicta semita artissima est, ut obuiantes non capiat, tantum 
pedum ... .' porrecta in latitudinem. Nam paludis pro- 
funditas et inconstancia laciorem fieri minime passa est. 
Gundebaldus igitur, ut premonstraui, dum ad se uenientes 
milites et sibi seruire cupientes probare desiderat, ipse aulam 
prescriptam armatus petit, militem ad quodlibet unum ex 
quatuor castellis statuit ; deinde, admissis equis, in arta semita 
jinuicem congrediuntur. Verum omnes qui cum eo hactenus 
confluxerunt ipse prostrauit atque in profundam paludem 
nunquam resurrecturos deiecit. Est quippe uir nulli probi- 
tate posterior, habens sonipedem generosum et precipuum, 
cuius solius ualore muitos egregios milites ille deuicerit et 
prostrauerit. Certus itaque sis te cum illo oportere congredi 
et te ei minime posse resistere, si prefato equo uectus [F%: %J 
tibi occurrerit, nisi meo minuaris (sic) a[m]miniculo. Habeo 
namque apud me sonipedem quem Gundebaldus mihi com- 
mendauit, fratrem alterius sonipedis quem ipse secum detinet 
sed illo multo ualenciorem et egregiorem.? Preclara quoque 
ipsius arma penes me seruantur, que una cum pretaxato equo 
tibi tradam, quibus munitus ipsius occursum secure poteris 
recipere. WVideas ergo ut te probe strenueque contineas, quia 
uita et salus utriusque nostrum ex hoc pendet negocio. Si 
tibi suecesserit, et mihi succedit ; si quid aduersi incurreris,3 
et me casus idem manebit.” 

Hiis dictis, suffusa lacrimis dextrarium e claustris quibus 
tenebatur fecit produci Arabicum,‘ forma, pulcritudine, decore 
et ualore sola regia sella dignum. Erat enim capite paruo et 
macilento, acutis et erectis auribus, collo lato spisso et neruoso, 
corpore plano et producto, iliis striccioribus, pectore diffuso, 
crassis clunibus et rotundis, cauda protensa crispa et demissa, 
tibiis grossis et ualentibus, magnis pedibus, firmis ungulis, 
uiuaci gestu, magnarum uirium, lenis motus, cursu uelocissi- 
mus, tante mansuetudinis, ut manu pueri posset circumflecti. 


14 numeral is needed here. * Ms, eggregiorem. 
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Hune equum falleris quibus condecebat co[m]ptum et orna- 
tum iussit Meriadocum ascendere, supradictis regis armis 
contraditis. Mutuo igitur ualedicto, Meriadocus “"*! 
regem tendere cum sociis cepit. Quem apud unum e quatuor 
castellis insulam cingentibus reperiens,' ea condicione al eo 
suscipitur, ut, si singularem illius congressum perferre ualu- 
isset, numero ipsius ascriberetur milicie. Quid plura? Dies 
statuitur, quo inuicem congrederentur. Occultabat autem 
Meriadocus sonipedem usque ad diem congressionis, iuxta 
preceptum puelle, ne a Gundebaldo comperiretur. Numquam 
enim Gundebaldus cum eo certamen inisset, si illum equum 
Meriadocum habere cognouisset. Duelli dies aduenerat et 
uterque se ad certamen preparat. Rex ab aula in insula sita, 
Meriadocus a proximo castello armatus progreditur. Verum 
vbi appropinquauerunt et rex Gundebaldus suum sonipedem 
aduertit, confestim expaluit, omneque robur ipsius emarevit ;* 
in sortibus quippe acceperat se ab illo solo uincendum qui 
sibi singulari pungna illo equo uectus occurrisset. Non 
tamen erat tune tempus penitendi nec locus periculum eui- 
tandi, quia, ut alter libere transiret, alter deici ante erat 
necesse. Tota igitur res solis consistebat uiribus. Hee tamen 
horrenda uoce intonuit, se ab illis proditum in quibus 
maxime confidebat, subiu[n]xitque: “ Meriadoce, Meriadoce, 
nune primum quis sis agnosco, Tua cum puella amicicia 
supplantauit me.” Meriadocus autem eius dicta non atten- 
dens, a[d]misso equo, demissa lancea, eum uiriliter impulit, 
atque cum equo *") in unum globum, uersis uestigiis, in 
paludem deiecit. Absor[p]tique sunt ambo, scilicet rex cum 
sonipede, in profundo bituminis nec unquam postea uisi sunt. 

Rege igitur Gundebaldo in palude submerso, quia propter 
uie artitudinem equum Meriadocus circumflectere minime 
poterat, usque ad aulam progressus est. Ex cuius aduentu 
milites, custodes palacii, regis interitum cognoscentes, sine 
mora in ultionem® in eum unanimes irruissent, ni pacta 


} 
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condicio et lex statuta uetuissent. Sanctitum namque inter 
regem et Meriadocum iureiurando, suo uniuerso audiente 
exercitu, fuerat, ut, si, illo deuicto, Meriadocus uictor existe- 
re,! ob ipsius necem nil prorsus mali a suorum quoquam 
pateretur, et, quia herede carebat, suo quoque libere potiretur 
imperio; tot quippe autem secum confligentes prostrauerat, 
ut nec Meriadocum?’ ipsum quidem sibi posse resistere certus 
extiterit ; ideoque pactum huiusmodi quasi pro ridiculo cum 
eo inierit. Sed longe aliter quam sperabatur contigit. Aulici 
igitur, cum condicione sanctita constricti, tum eius probitatem 
admirati, non solum ei nocere cauerunt, uerum eciam cum 
ingenti ipsum laude susceperunt, ut dominum acclamantes® 
illum dignum imperio, qui uirum contriuerit, cuius impetum 
neminem umquam ferre potuisse constabat. Arma itaque 
thesaurosque ei contradunt. Mittit confestim pro sociis ad 
castellum de quo ad bellum egressus est. Nunciatur quoque 
(cl.2:] pes gesta per reliqua oppida confinia. Conueniunt ad 
Meriadocum principes; coadunantur militum cohortes; in 
regni gubernatorem ab omnibus assumitur, summaque rerum 
potestas ei conceditur. Deditur illi uniuersa prouincia ; tocius 
regni cessit potencia. Meriadocus autem, eorum liberalitati 
et munificencie debitas gracias referens condignisque muneri- 
bus singulos remunerans, illis in commune insinuat, quod 
miles sit imperatoris; quod ab eo ad subiugandos hostes 
directus [sit]; quod hiis rebus maxime suam operam adhib- 
uerit, ut filiam imperatoris a captiuitate excuteret; quod 
quicquid illis in regionibus adquisisset uiribus et nomini 
imperatoris ascriberet; quod imperator sibi filiam se in 
matrimonio daturum, si eam e Gundebaldi posset manibus 
eripere, spoponderit ; propter que omnia oportere se consensu, 
consilio et ordinacione imperatoris agere, que agenda erant 
super regnorum que assecutus fuerat regimine. Ad _ hec 
principes ex communi responderunt consultu, se nichil 


' Ms. exissteret. 
*In the ms. Meriadocum by mistake is put after autem in this sentence. 
5s. acclammantes. 
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imperatori debere; se nichil ex ipso tenere; se nunquam 
sub eius dicione fuisse ; se nec timore nec uiribus imperatoris 
sibi cessisse. Si traditum a se principatum in antiqua 
libertate uellet tueri, gratum illius sibi foret dominium ; si 
sub imperatoris deliberaret transferre imperium, iret quo 
uellet, ut uenerat ; ipsi sibi alium regem preficerent. Dum 
hoc inter eos diu uentilatum fuisset, tandem in hac se[n]tencia 
(Fol. 2) consenserunt principes, ut, si imperator ei suam filiam 
in coniugium traderet, regnum suum imperatoris dicioni 
subigi non refutarent; sin autem, id nullo modo fieri pate- 
rentur. Tali fine conuentus soluitur. Meriadocus autem, 
munitis undecumque urbibus et castellis, ad puellam rediit, a 
qua cum magna triumphali pompa magnisque’ occurrencium 
est exceptus preconiis. 

Dum autem Meriadocus in hiis esset occupatus negociis, 
ingens bellum inter imperatorem et regem Gallie exoritur, 
quo imperatorem ualde comprimi et coartari contigit. Rex 
quippe Gallie ex inprouiso super eum ducens exercitum, 
longe lateque eius depeculiatus prouincias, quasdam quoque 
preclaras urbes et municipia expugnauit, ciues captiuauit, 
reliqua omnia ferro et flamma pessumdans. Tres eciam 
ipsius duces cum maxima multitudine sibi occurrentes pro- 
strauit omnemque eorum usque ad internicionem fudit 
exercitum. Imminente igitur sibi rege et assidua infestacione 
incumbente, compulsus est imperator cum eo pacem firmare 
[et] tali condicione inire concordiam, ut filiam suam quam 
Gundebaldo Meriadocus eripuerat maritali lege coniungeret, 
concessis ei omnibus que de suo imperio armis optinuerat. 
Jam quippe ei Meriadocus uniuersa a se gesta scripto 
innotuerat. Cauit autem diligentissime imperator, ne quod 
(col.2] eum rege Gallie super filie sue desponsacione con- 
uenerat ullo modo Meriadoco patefieret ; unde et ad huius 
rei noticiam non nisi consiliarios suos quemquam admiserat. 
Nouerat enim probitatem Meriadoci et quantum in re militari 
ualeret quantumque iam sibi ex duobus regnis que adqui- 
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si{u Jerat robur accreuisset. Studuit itaque eum fraude 
circumuenire, qua filiam suam de manibus eius auferre 
ipsumque sui potestati posset subigere. 

Hee imperator apud se et cum amicis deliberans duos 
nobilissimos proceres, x] suo in commitatu milites habentes, 
ad Meriadocum cum suis signatis direxit apicibus, quibus 
primum Meriadocum laude afferebat multiplici, illum patro- 
num et tutorem sui sepe clamitans imperii. Deinde dignas 
laboribus ipsius remuneraciones promittebat ; quedam quoque 
de propriis' negociis que circa se uersabantur interserabat. 
Ad ultimum uero mandabat et precipiebat illum sine dila- 
cione ad se properare, suam filiam cum principibus utriusque 
regni abducere, tum quia eam uisendi immo detinebatur 
affectu, tum quod nupcias eiusdem peragere festinaret, quas 
se absente perfici nolebat, tum [quod] eciam principes quos 
conuenire iubebat sibi dedicionem facerent. Meriadocus 
autem, huiusmodi ab imperatore mandata suscipiens, magnum 
sue glorie ex dictis ipsius repu'’*Jtabat emolumentum 
accidisse, non perpendens hamum cibo tectum, uenenum 
melle dulcoratum, uerba captancia decepcionis blandiciis illita 
extitisse. Nec mora, procerum coegit concilium, in quorum 
audiencia mandata imperatoris recitari iussit. Quibus auditis, 
confestim fauor cunctorum eum assecutus est, illum dignum 
acclamancium® regni gubernacione qui tot et tanta a tanto 
principe percipere meruisset laudum preconia. Premiserunt- 
que secum illo una ituros eique in omnibus que imperasset 
obsecundaturos et quicumque casus manerent socios fore atque 
participes. 

Cum maximo igitur decore atque nobilitate profeccione 
parata, Meriadocus, assumpta filia imperatoris, iter proposi- 
tum arrip[u]it. Comitabantur*® autem eum xii comites 
ingenuitate et diuiciis conspicui* procerumque multitudo 
usque ad Ixxxiiii quos non minus xx milia militum 
sequebantur. Nam cum tanta militum copiositate aduenit, 
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ut eciam imperatori terribilis uideretur. Aduentanti autem 
imperator quasi gratulabundus occurrit, aliud uultu_pre- 
tendens quam quod mente machinabatur. Jussit autem 
omnem turbam que cum eo uenerat, exceptis primorilus, 
circumcirca per uillulas et castella hospitari, uolens, si quid 
accidisset, omne robur exercitus ab eo remocius consistere, 
quatinus eorum presencia ei minime foret presidio. Primores 
autem et principes cum Meriadoco "*! in suo excepit 
palacio. Aggregauerat autem et imperator innumerabilem 
miliciam, ita ut uix urbis qua morabantur menia ipsam 
capere[n]t. Nata[m] uero suam statim, ubi aduenit, a con- 
sorcio Meriadoci remouens, in celsiori turre constituit, 
adhibita ei diligenciori custodia. Ne tamen dolus pateret, 
aditus ad eam Meriadoco minime negabatur ; sed quid inter 
eos gereretur suis sedulo rimari iussit, occasionem aduersis 
eum querens qua iuste uideretur eum grauare debere. 
Nunciatur imperatori interea ab insidiantibus, Meriadocum 
cum filia sua sepius secreta uerba conserere, oscula inmodera- 
cius imprimere et striccioribus stringere colla complexibus. 
Quod imperator audiens ad suam exercendam nequiciam se 
uiam reperisse' congratulatus [est] ualde. Conuocat igitur 
omnes principes qui ad curiam conuenerant una cum Meria- 
doco et suis proceribus, induxitque palacio, quasi cum eis 
super aliquo consultaturus negocio. Uniuersam? autem reli- 
quam turbam clausis iussit amoueri foribus. Occuluerat 
autem et infra palacium et extra in pomerium quo ab 
aquilonari parte ambiebatur palacium ualidam manum arma- 
torum usque ad mille quingentos milites, quibus signum 
dederat, quid quando agere proposuerat. Facto. igitur con- 
cessu nobilium et silencio imperato, “ Non uos,” ait imperator 
“QO patres et principes, latere existimo, quo affectu meos 
fami'*-*"Jliares semper coluerim uel quibus honoribus mihi 
fideles extulerim quantisue sub me militantes sim solitus 
remunerari stipendiis. Cum amicis mihi namque est secre- 
torum comunicacio, cum de me iam bene meritis regni 
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tuicio, cum mihi militantibus thesaurorum particio. [lis 
diligentem, istis liberalem, reliquiis aut[em] ex[h]ibere 
munificam me semper studui. Hine amicorum constanciam, 
procerum fidelitatem, militum uero singularem circa me 
comparaui uirtutem. Argumentum mee oracioni hic qui 
adest Meriadocus existit, quem quam fauorabiliter ad me 
aduentantem exceperim, ad quante dignitatis gradus sul- 
limauerim satis habetur compertum. Primum namque ex 
stipendario in numero meorum famularium eum asciui ; 
deinde gregariis uniuersis et stipendariis militibus meis pre- 
feci; auricularem ct consiliarium meum constitui; preclaras 
illi quoque prouincias ad regendum tradidi; hiisque satis 
maiora ei conferre proposui, tum ob illius uirtutem, tum 
quod id mee glorie rebar comparere. Quidem strenwum' 
eum fateor militisque pro me sudasse laboribus. Verumpta- 
men queso cuius tociens triumphauit uiribus? Nonne meis ? 
Nonne corrobore mei exercitus uictor exstitit? Cuius est 
suffultus diuiciis? Nonne suis ex meo erario stipendia 
prebebantur militibus? Duo quidem regna subegit. Sed 
quomodo? Decertante meo exercitu. Natam quoque meam 
de manibus Gundebaldi excussit. Sed per quid? Per 
(©l.2-] mee ipsius filie. Nichil ergo absque meo 
egit amminiculo. Vt tamen meam in eo liberalitatem et 


industriam 


munificenciam ostenderem, super omnem quem ei ante 
honorem contuli, deliberaui meam copulare filiam, augere 
diuicias insuper et terciam partem mei imperii eius subdere 
dominio. Idque exequi iam festinassem, nisi scelus ipsius 
interuenisset quod me a meo diuertit proposito. Tanto 
namque ipse Meriadocus in me excessit facinore, ut non 
solum promissis? destitui beneficiis, uerum eciam sit dignus 
dirissimis subigi suppliciis. Meo quippe dedecori dedit 
operam nilque pudibundius quam quod gessit inferre potuit. 
Pudet me meimet ipsius proferre uerecundiam. Nisi tamen 
proferatur a uobis, sciri non potest filiam meam quam me 
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more regio desponsaturum nouerat, me insciente, oppressit, 
uivlauit, et, ut puto, sicut uenter tumescens innuit, grauidam 
reliquit.. . Meam munificenciam sua preuenit nequicia, illai- 
que sibi prostituit que sibi illibata desponsari debuit. Apud 
nos igitur meam depono querelam, expectaturus quid uestra 
super hoc censura, equitate dictante, censeat.” 

Ad hoe Meriadocus, ultra quam credi potest miratus et ob 
inauditam prodicionem que sibi intentabatur ira feruescens, 
dum in medium prosilisset, ut ab illatis se excusaret calump- 
niis, confestim qui in latebris erant, accepto signo, hine et 
inde eruperunt armati. Meriadocum cum sociis, strictis 
gladiis, circum?” Jdederunt, circumdatos ut inermes ceje- 


runt, captosque abducentes in arcem? fortissimam que confiuis 
erat palacio sub arta incluserunt custodia, Eadem quoque 
tempestate destinauit imperator quatuor legiones per cir- 
cumiacentes uillulas ad Meriadoci occupandum exercitum, 
dato precepto, ut Meriadoco fauentes ergastulis mancipareut, 
qui autem niterentur resistere gladiis cederentur. Ex quibus 
plurimi, prodicione comperta, fugam inierunt, quidam uiriliter 


pungnantes interfecti sunt, reliqua multitudo usque ad xiii 
m{[ilia] sese imperatori dederunt ; sparsim quippe per uillas 
hospitati fuerant, unde leuiter ab imperialibus, ut incauti et 
dispersi, occupati sunt. Imperatoris autem filia ubi qua 
fraude sit cireumuentus Meriadocus audiuit, tam ingenti est 
absor[p]ta merore,’ ut uix a propriis manibus abstineret, quin 
semet ipsam interficeret. Continuit tamen mentis ardorem, 
certa de futuris existens, quod Meriadocus, si posset euadere, 
uicem suis proditoribus recompensaret. 

Uicesimo autem die quo hee gesta sunt rex Gallie cum 
magna nobilitate aduenit, sibi pactam filiam imperatoris in 
uxorem ducturus. Verum ubi ad puelle uentum est collo- 
quium, remque secrecius et diligencius inuestigans, eam 
grauidam rex deprehendisset, ilico, quasi in iniuriam suam 
factum fuisset, ipsius repudiauit connubium, se scortum in 
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coniugium abiurans umquam duc'*Jturum. Federa quo- 
que que cum imperatore inierat sine dilacione abrupit, id 
in suum dedecus machinatum fuisse sepius inculcans. Nil 
tamen que ei iure belli abstulerat penitus restituere uoluit, 
sed, fracta pacis condicione bellique renouato tumultu, passim 
imperatoris depredabatur prouincias. E contra imperator, ubi 
de pace sibi spes excidit, congregat' et ipse non paruas tam 
pedestrium, quam equestrium copias, furentique regi maturat 
occurrere. Certus ab utrisque dies certaminis indicitur, quo 
quis eorum adeptus fuisset uictoriam alterius potiretur imperio. 

Meriadocus interea [in] prefato® turri tenebatur inclusus. 
Verum propter bellorum euentus laxiori seruabatur custodia. 
Imperator enim facti penitens a uinculis immunem eum esse 
preceperat, sperans animum eius se aliquo modo posse lenire. 
Dolebat enim grauiter, quod prodicionis pro eo arguebatur 
crimine, uirum quod sibi utilem perdidisset, regemque nichil- 
ominus sibi hostem existere. Postquam autem Meriadocus 
bellum parari cognouit, qualiter euadere posset apud se 
sedule deliberabat. Segregatus namque a sociis per se solus 
manebat. Quid[d]am autem insolitum machinatus est, sicut 
mens hominis, ubi magis artatur, magis artificiosa sepius 
inuenitur. Quodam igitur ues'*”*Jpertino tempore omnes 
pannos quos habebat, exceptis lineis, in frusta concidit, 
ipsasque scissuras ad instar funiculi ad inuicem connexuit, 
funemque longissimum ex conscissa ueste contexuit. Quem 
eciam trabe ligatum per quandam humiliorem fenestram 
deorsum deposuit, per quem ipse ad terram confestim 
descendit. Deinde, ut specie canis excubias falleret, usque 
ad uallum manibus pedibusque repebat. Quo sine aliquo 


impedimento transito, ad domum cuiusdam militis, qui in 
uicino degebat sibique erat familiarissimus, citissime tendebat. 
A quo quidem ubi quis esset agnitus honorificentiss[im Je 
susceptus est et omnibus refocillatus deliciis. Tribus autem 
diebus cum eo perhendinauit. Quarto uero locum certaminis 
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peciit una cum suo hospite, qui eciam adinuenit sibi in armis 
et equis queque erant necessaria. 

Pugne dies illuxerat, et a suis ducibus armis septus uterque 
in campum decertaturus producitur exercitus. Meriadocus in 
prima fronte se regalibus latenter ingessit cohortibus. Nulla 
mora, distinctis et ordinatis aciebus, discurrunt pedites ; 
congrediuntur equites; clamor ad sidera tollitur; cominus 
eminusque pungnatur ; corruunt passim uulnerati ; nunc hac, 
nunc illac, uicti uictoresque pellunt et propelluntur. At 
Meriadocus, inter primos se semper agens, principem milicie 
imperatoris obuium habuit. ‘*! Cum quo congressus semi- 
necem medio campo prostrauit ac eius equum abduxit. Post 
hune cuidam duci qui primam conducebat aciem occurrit, 
Huic quoque sub cauo pectore ferrum recondit mortiferum, 
abducensque sonipedem illum in suo sanguine uolutantem 
reliquit.' Tercium imperatoris nepotem, qui post eum impe- 
raturus credebatur, furibundus excepit; nec meliori homine 
... 2 istum quippe cum equo in una deiectum congerie 
nece mulctauit tristesque manes ad Tartara misit. Deine 
orbiculatim inter utrasque perequitans acies, quasi imperiali- 
bus insultaret, splendidam in eos lanceam uibrabat atque ad 
suum lacessibat congressum. Imperator autem, ex interitu 
suorum optimatum et familiarium tanto accepto infortunio, 
animo nimis torquebatur, atque, ubi in eo uindicaretur, mori 
mallet quam uiuere. Ignorabat tamen quis esset. Cumaque 
illius congressum nullum suorum amplius conspiceret audere 
excipere “ Occumbam ” exclamauit “cum ceteris, nisi hos «ui 
occubuerunt ulciscar.” Equum igitur calearibus subducens 
ad cursum coegit Meriadocumque prefixa cuspide omni uir- 
tute peciit. E contra Meriadocus totis habenis in imperatorem 
admisit sonipedem atque in eum preceps irruit. Eoque 
imperatorem aggressus est impetu, ut nec clipeus obstiterit 
nec lorica, quin ualida impacta dextra lancea ei penetralia 
transuerberaret et cum ‘*! calido sanguine spiritum per 
auras eliceret. 
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Dum autem corrueret “Qualia” inquit' Meriadocus “ mihi, 
O imperator, prebuisti stipendia, talia et ego tibi impendo 
seruicia.” Hee dicens, se continuo cateruis armatorum im- 
miscuit, ne cui comperiretur quis esset euadere cupiens. Rex 
autem quecumque gesserat sedulo conte[m]platus lumine 
mittit statim post eum qui illum ad se cum honore deduce- 
rent, ne tam probus miles suam euaderet noticiam, et quia 
ipsius gestiebat remunerari uirtutem qua de tam ualido hoste 
triumphauerat. Cumque ante se ductus fuisset Meriadocum- 
que cognouisset, cuius probitas sibi satis relata fuerat, rex 
subridens “ Meriadoce, Meriadoce,” ait “e merito in illum 
talia exercuisti quem tante perfidie constat uite co[m ]misisse 
facinus. Laborasti pro me, nec ero tibi ingratus, sicut ille 
exstitit. Ille tibi uxorem mei causa abstulit. Ego uero 
illam restituam.” 

Neci igitur imperatore tradito, ipsius totus dispergitur 
exercitus. Verum non multum post regis Gallie dicioni cum 
vniuerso imperio subditur. Rex autem, imperii potitus 
gubernaculo, Meriadoco confestim suam coniugem cum omni- 


bus que ipse Meriadocus conquisi[u]erat restituit ; insuper et 
magnas possessiones ei adiecit; suos proceres in custodia 
detentos? ei reddidit eumque secundum a se super totum suum 
imperium constituit. Nascitur post hee Meriadoco filius, ex 
quo multi reges et principes processerunt. Meriadocus uero 
in omni probitate consenuit. 


VI. 
ABSTRACT OF THE. STORY. 


(p- 3 Tn the time of Uther Pendragon, father of Arthur, 
a king named Caradoc ruled over Wales, whilst his brother 
Griffith governed a province under him. The seat of Cara- 
doc’s power was in the neighborhood of Snowdon. He 
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conquered Ireland and married the daughter of the king 
of that land, and a son and a daughter were the fruit of this 
union. Feeling sometime afterwards, however, the approach 
of old age, Caradoc decided to turn over. the administra- 
tion of his kingdom to his brother Griffith and to devote 
himself to hunting and other amusements. Griffith at first 
governs the land wisely, *'! but evil men persuade him to 
render his power permanent by slaying his brother and 
seizing upon the throne. [J They plan to carry out the 
assassination whilst the king is hunting in a forest. Caradoc 
has a dream that he is pierced with arrows by two men who 
received them from the hand of Griffith. Notwithstanding 
the fright which the dream causes him and the attempt of the 
queen to dissuade him from carrying out his intention, |": 
Caradoc goes forth to the hunt. Owing to his age he falls 
behind the others and is slain under circumstances similar to 
those of which he had been warned in the dream. 

The news is spread abroad and the queen expires from 
grief. ‘**) Griffith also feigns grief but he makes haste to 
lay hands on the crown. Moreover, he not only refuses 
their reward to the assassins of Caradoc, but in order to turn 
suspicion from himself he commands his men first to cut out 
the tongues of the assassins and then to put them to death. 
But the accusation which, '***) before dying, they had 
launched against Griffith had been heard and was generally 
believed. The nobles who had been adherents of Caradoc, 
fearing what Griffith might do against them in future, de- 
termined to take away the children of Caradoc from his 
wicked brother and to seek an alliance for the girl with the 
son of Moroveus, duke of Cornwall. When two of their 
number, Sadoc and Donwald, approach him on this subject, 
\» 46) Griffith delays his reply but despatches a message to 
Ivor, the royal huntsman, and Morwen, his wife, who were 
bringing up the children, and orders them to send the 
children to him. Ivor, unsuspecting, obeys his command. 
Griffith decides to slay the children, but being, in a measure, 
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touched by their appeals '-*") he sends them off to the forest 
of Arglud with directions that they should be hanged there. 
The appointed executioners, however, feel compassion for the 
children and on reaching the forest tie them to the branch 
of a huge oak with a slender rope, easily broken, so that they 
might fall to the ground unharmed. Ivor hears of the flight 
of the children and taking along with him his horn and his 
dog Dolfin, quem multum diligebat, together with his sword 
and arms he sets out for the forest, accompanied by his 
wife and determined to rescue the children or to die in the 
attempt. Recognizing his inability to accomplish anything 
against so many by force, he resorts to a stratagem, ‘31 
To frighten off the men who have charge of the children he 
kindles fires in the four quarters of the forest and throws 
flesh into these fires with the purpose of attracting wolves 
from every side by the odor. He then hides himself in a 
tree nearby with his wife and dog and waits there to see 
what will happen. His expectation is answered by the result. 
The wolves gather and the men conceal themselves in the 
hollow of the tree to which the children had been hanged. 
Ivor wounds four of the wolves with his arrows and the 
remainder of the pack attack their wounded comrades, 
thereby increasing the fright of the men in the hollow tree. 
Ivor next blows his horn and scares away the wolves. He 
then descends from the tree and begins to smoke out the men 
in their hollow. ‘'***! To gain permission to come out, they 
promise to let the children go away with him free. Ivor 
assents, but as the men crawl out of the hollow one by 
one, he slays them all in succession. He then delivers the 
children, who had been suspended for half a day, and flies 
with them, his wife and his dog to the Fleventanean forest, 
where he takes refuge in Eagle Rock—so-called because on 
it were built the nests of four eagles who constantly faced 
the four points of the compass. There were wrought in the 
rock ample rooms and the whole was concealed by the dense 
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woods round about. They lived there by hunting, '™) 
fowling and the nuts which they gathered. The author then 
describes how they struck fire from flint and were able to 
cook their food without the usual utensils. '®*') After they 
had lived five years in this manner, they were walking one 
day in the forest, Morwen and the girl being somewhat 
separated from the rest when Urien, King of Scotland, 
accompanied by Kay passed along on his way home from a 
visit to Arthur. Urien and Kay had just taken leave of one 
another when the former observed Morwen’s charge, raised 
her up on his horse and carried her away to Scotland. 
Similarly Kay, meeting with Ivor and Meriadoc, to the 
great distress of Ivor, laid hands on the boy and bore him 
off likewise. At the end of two years Ivor and his wife 
determined ™**) to leave the forest and go in search of the 
children. They guess the whereabouts of Orwen from words 
which Kay had let fall in parting with Urien. Moreover, 
Ivor recognized Kay from having once served as a huntsman 
at Arthur’s court. They separate, then, Morwen going to 
Scotland in search of the girl and Ivor to Arthur’s court 
with the hope of recovering Meriadoc. 

It happened that Morwen arrived in Scotland on the very 
day appointed for the marriage of King Urien and Orwen. 
On their return from the church after the marriage ceremony, 
the queen, whilst dealing out alms to the poor people by the 
wayside, recognizes her foster-mother in the throng. Orwen 
faints at the sight of her, but when she revives tells Urien 
{p- %3] the cause of her swoon. Morwen is then brought to 
the palace and entertained in the handsomest manner. 

In the meanwhile Ivor has sought King Arthur’s court. 
Bearing a dead stag on his shoulders, he enters the hall 
whilst they are all at the feast. He recognizes Kay and 
offers him the stag. Meriadoc in turn recognizes his foster- 
father at once and springs clear over the table to greet him. 
At Meriadoc’s request **) Ivor is received among the 
attendants of Kay. 
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Shortly after this Kay pays a visit to King Urien in 
Scotland and takes Ivor and Meriadoc with him. There 
they meet Morwen and Orwen, and mutual recognitions take 
place with great delight. 

After a time they all plan to take vengeance on Griffith 
for his crime, but first seek the consent of Arthur, ' **) 
recalling to his memory the virtues of Caradoc. Arthur 
summons Griffith to appear at his court on an appointed day 
to make amends for the murder of his brother. But Griffith, 
who has learned in the meanwhile of the escape of his 
brother’s children, determined not to obey the summons. On 
the contrary, he determined to resist King Arthur and forti- 
fies various places—especially Mount Snowdon, upon which 
Arthur and Urien now advanced with their forces. 

Griffith cut off all the approaches to Wales save one 
which was very narrow and could be easily guarded. To 
dislodge the enemy, Sadoc and Donwald on the side of Arthur 
ravaged Griffith’s provinces to such an extent that the latter 
(v.86 was compelled to leave his stronghold and oppose them. 
Arthur then pursues Griffith and besieges him in a town 
situated on a high rock. Nevertheless, all the efforts of 
Arthur to reduce the place were vain for the space of three 
years, when at last it succumbed to famine. '*”) In accord- 
ance with the judgment of the nobles Griffith was executed, 
after which event the kingdom of Wales passed into the 
hands of Meriadoc. 

But Meriadoc was unwilling to remain at home in the 
idleness of peace and he accordingly arranged with his 
brother-in-law,' Urien, that the latter should take charge of 
the kingdom whilst he sought warlike adventures abroad— 
on the condition, however, that he might resume his sover- 
eignty whenever it pleased him. Nevertheless, for a time, 
Meriadoc stayed on at Arthur’s court before going into 
foreign lands and whilst he was there the Black Knight 
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of the Black Woodland came to court to assert his right to 
the Black Woodland against King Arthur. **) The latter 
laid claim to the Woodland on the ground that the herd of 
swine which frequented it had sprung from a black boar and 
sow placed there by Uther Pendragon. The Black Knight, 
on the other hand, averred that the darkness of his com- 
plexion which was due to the Black Woodland sufficiently 
established his claim. The Biack Knight declines the arbi- 
tration of Arthur’s nobles and proposes to submit the question 
to the decision of arms. He offers to combat forty knights 
on forty successive days '* **) and the king accepts his terms, 
In due time the agreement is carried out, but on thirty-seven 
successive days the Black Knight overcomes the champions 
opposed to him. Arthur in alarm arranges to send Kay 
forth ‘* *) as the champion the next day, and Gawain on the 
day following that, if Kay should prove unsuccessful. But 
Meriadoc who had been knighted by Kay hears of this 
arrangement and begs Kay to be allowed to take his place. 
{p-86:] Kay consents and Meriadoc sets out for the Black 
Woodland. A deep and broad river ran by the place, mark- 
ing, as it were, the limits of Arthur's kingdom. Meriadoc 
on reaching this river turned his horse loose to rest and 
refresh himself in the grass. He next prepared himself for 
the encounter and mounting his steed advanced to the ford 
and sounded his trumpet. The Black Knight duly rushes 
forth but is overcome by Meriadoc. ‘'**) He expresses his 
admiration for Meriadoc’s strength and makes inquiry con- 
cerning his ancestry and history. He then surrenders and 
proposes that Meriadoc should accept him as his constant 
comrade in all future enterprises. '**! To this Meriadoc 
agrees and they set out for Arthur's court. 

During the forty days that the combats with the Black 
Knight lasted King Arthur refused every day to take food 
until he had heard the result of the combat. On this day 
in his anxiety on account of the delay he sends a man up to 
the top of a tower to be on the watch for Meriadoc’s return. 
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After a time the watchman announces that the hero is 
approaching together with the Black Knight. The king is 
incredulous, but soon they arrive and Meriadoc reports his 
victory and claims the redemption of the promise which the 
king had made—viz., that he would grant him any request 
that he might proffer, in case he proved victorious in this 
contest. The king invites him to state his petition and 
Meriadoc asks ' **! that the possession of the Black Wood- 
land be restored to the Black Knight. The king is reluctant 
thus to relinquish the object of the contest, but on the advice 
of his nobles he finally yields. 

(5-1 On the following day the Red Knight of the Red 
Woodland presents himself with the complaint that the king 
has robbed him of his ancestral estate. Meriadoc is again sent 
forth as champion of the king and having overcome this new 
adversary makes the same terms with him as with the Black 
Knight and restores the property to its owner. 

The same thing is repeated with the White Knight of the 
White Woodland, so that Meriadoc in these three combats 
has gained three devoted followers. 

(p-$-] Meriadoc now determines to entrust the kingdom of 
Wales to his brother-in-law, Urien, on the terms which have 
already been stated, and to carry out his plan of seeking war- 
like adventures. He learns of a war going on between the 
Emperor of Germany and Gundebald, king of the land 
from which no one returns, for the latter had seized and 
carried off the only daughter of the emperor and refused on 
any terms to give her up again. Meriadoc with his com- 
panions goes to the wars and so distinguishes himself that he 
is soon put at the head of the imperial forces. '*”) One 
day the news is brought that Saguncius has invaded the land 
and is ravaging it. The emperor orders Meriadoc to go 
forth and oppose him. Meriadoc divides his forces into four 
bands, retaining one with himself and entrusting the others 
respectively to his three companions. The invaded land is 
bounded by a river which can only be forded at one point. 
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Whilst the enemy are plundering the emperor’s country, 
Meriadoc sends the Black Knight with his force across the 
river so as to be in a position to intercept the invaders 
on their return. The White Knight he orders to recover 
their booty from the enemy whilst he himself engages them. 
Lastly he puts the Red Knight and his band in ambush, 
to render him aid whenever the opportunity should offer, 
Meriadoc then assails the army of Sanguncius laden with 
booty. %*) Notwithstanding the prodigies of valor which 
he performs, the issue is doubtful until the Red Knight 
throws his force on the enemy’s flank and routs them. The 
fugitives endeavor to cross the river, the horsemen placing 
themselves in a double line in the middle of the stream with 
an interval between them in order to break its force for the 
rest. But recent rains had so swollen the current that this 
manoeuvre did not succeed. The first that entered the stream 
were drowned in great numbers, '* ) but this enabled the 
rest to get across [on their dead bodies, apparently]. Never- 
theless the Black Knight and his men fell upon them here 
and they were likewise attacked from behind by Meriadoc. 
Saguncius decides to look out for his own safety and escapes 
with a few men to an ancient forest, whither Meriadoc follows 
him in pursuit. In the meanwhile the Black and Red 
Knights completed the destruction of the invading army and 
rejoined the White Knight who had charge of the booty on 
the other side of the river. 

With two hundred men Meriadoc continues to pursue 
Saguncius through the forest mentioned above, but the latter 
makes good his escape. Now this forest, in which the pur- 
suers find themselves involved, was of vast and unknown 
extent, for it was haunted by wild beasts and by innumerable 
phantasms that vexed wayfarers and led them astray, so that 
no one had ever dared to explore it. [) Meriadoc and his 
men marched forward into the wood a whole summer’s day, 
but when evening comes, they descend from their horses and 
let them loose to graze in a woodland pasture. Guards are 
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set with the instruction to wake them at dawn and the reat 
go to sleep. Hardly had they closed their eyes when, much 
to Meriadoc’s astonishment, the guards warn them to arise, 
for day is breaking. They began the march again, but had 
not proceeded more than a mile and a half when it seemed 
already past prime. About this time they came to a plain 
where Meriadoc had hunted with the emperor. But suddenly 
there appeared beautiful buildings of immense size surrounded 
by a wall and a moat. Meriadoc expresses to his followers 
his astonishment at seeing these marble dwellings on ground 
which he had hunted over not three weeks before and sum- 
mons them to go forward and discover who are the possessors 
of these marvellous structures. '?-*7) Before the gates of the 
palace they are met by about thirty beautiful boys, clad in 
purple, who salute them courteously and invite them to a 
meal. It seemed to be already about the third hour of the 
day, but Meriadoe, although anxious to hasten on his journey, 
consents to go in, mainly to satisfy his curiosity concerning 
this strange adventure, They enter the court, which they 
find filled with people, and ascend by steps of porphyry to a 
room in the upper part of the house, where they find a beauti- 
ful woman lying on a couch and looking on at the nobles and 
knights who were playing chess and various games of chance 
about the room. When she perceived Meriadoc, she saluted 
him and called him to her. She addresses him by his name 
and welcomes him, saying that she had long heard of his 
deeds of prowess. Meriadoc expresses his surprise that she 
should know his name—also that he should find these marvel- 
lous structures where so recently '***) none had been. She 
rejoins that he has been long known to her both by name 
and person—moreover, that the buildings which excite his 
wonder have been there from the earliest times and that he 
is mistaken in believing that he had ever been in this spot 
before. Meriadoc and his men are then invited to sit down 
at a splendid banquet, the former being honored with a seat’ 
next to the mistress of the house, at a higher table apart from 
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the rest. But it is a peculiarity of this feast that no one 
of the company—either guests or servants—ever speaks a 
word. Whilst the lady of the house is looking elsewhere, 
Meriadoc calls the steward to him and asks who his mistress 
is, her name, whether she is married and the meaning of this 
silence, but the steward, instead of replying, only turns up 
his nose and makes a gesture of contempt. When the ques- 
tion is repeated, he hangs out his tongue down to his chin, 
like a panting dog, and gives no answer save a laugh of 
derision. Meriadoc remonstrates with him and asks the 
question a third time. \**) The steward, still silent, puts 
his hands to his temples and wags his fingers like the ears 
of an ass. At the same time his eyes become filled with 
flame, his mouth gapes open and he rushes upon Meriadoc 
as if to devour him, looking more like a demon than a man, 
Notwithstanding the rebuke which the steward’s action calls 
forth from the lady of the house, Meriadoc and his men are 
so frightened by this experience that they leave the feast and 
hasten to their horses. These are likewise stricken with 
terror and all that night they bear their masters hither and 
thither in wild confusion through the forest, bringing them 
constantly into collision, as though in battle. In this way 
many of the men are thrown, some are borne entirely away 
from their companions, whilst Meriadoc and the rest find 
themselves in the morning plunged in a river up to their 
saddle-bows. When they emerge from the river, '”**! Meria- 
doc has to lament the loss of fifty-four of his men. 

In attempting to find their way out of the forest they only 
penetrate deeper and deeper into it, and a great storm of 
thunder and lightning which comes up adds to their wretclied- 
ness. Meriadoc inquires whether any one knows of a place 
in the forest where they may seek shelter and learns from one 
of his knights of a great castle nearby, from which no visitor, 
however, had ever returned without shame. Nevertheless 
Waldomer, a relative of the emperor, who had followed 
Meriadoc to the war, insisted on making trial of this castle 
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(75) and he is accompanied by all but eleven of the men. 
The knight who guides the party to the castle returns to 
Meriadoc, but Waldomer and the rest go in and find a 
handsomely furnished hall up in a tower with a blazing fire 
in it—also stables, with abundance of forage, attached to the 
castle. They provide for their horses, lay aside their arms 
and seat themselves about the fire, but soon an inexplicable 
terror descends upon them, so that they all sit in silence and 
do not dare to look at one another. In the meanwhile the 
men who had remained with Meriadoc become impatient on 
account of the storm and desire also to be led to the castle. 
The knight who knows the way leads them thither, but 
returns to Meriadoc, who had been left alone. The spirits 
of those who first entered the castle are somewhat relieved 
by the arrival of their companions, but they are soon all 
afflicted with the same fear. ‘ *) Finally Meriadoc wishes 
to join his men and is led to the castle by the guide, who 
steadily refuses, however, to enter himself. 

When Meriadoc comes upon his companions seated in the 
hall, as described above, he is surprised that they do not 
salute him and asks the reason. Waldomer explains that 
they are all possessed with terror. Meriadoc bids them get 
up and prepare a table, whilst he goes to seek for food. He 
passes through two rooms, but, finding nothing, enters a third 
and discovers there a beautiful girl sitting on a couch with 
a table abundantly supplied with food and drink set before 
her. He snatches up both bread and wine and hurries off, 
but in the second room encounters a man of huge stature, 
from whom he receives a blow that nearly prostrates him, 
causing his sword to fly from his hand. Meriadoc, neverthe- 
less, keeps on his way and sets down the food and drink 
before his men. He does not tell them what has happened 
to him—and though determined to take vengeance on his 
assailant only says that ‘7 he is going to the kitchen. He 
rests first, however, and whilst he is sitting there depressed, 
a man appears, bringing Meriadoc his sword and delivering a 
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message from the girl, in which he is accused of rudeness and 
cowardice for his recent behavior. Meriadoc takes the sword, 
goes to the kitchen and fills a dish with the best food he can 
discover. He finds there sleeping by the fire a man of great 
stature, beardless and with shaven head, who is awakened ly 
Meriadoc. This man attacks Meriadoc with a spit, which, 
however, breaks in his hands. On the other hand, Meriadoc 
seizes him by the ears, casts him into a deep well before the 
kitchen entrance and rejoins his companions. Whilst they 
are eating, another man of gigantic size comes in, bearing a 
beam on his shoulders, and upbraids the strangers. He 
frightens them by throwing the beam at them, but Meriadoc 
attacks him and pursues him through the house and out into 
the woods. Whilst engaged in this pursuit,  °*) about dawn 
he lights upon a house full of armed men who assail him. 
Putting his back to the wall he beats them off and kills 
many of them. 

Having thus got rid of his assailants, he returns to the 
castle, but finds no one there, for his men had all fled terror- 
stricken and had taken his steed along with them. Meriadoc 
then sets out through the forest alone. He comes upon a 
woman weeping, who relates that her husband had been slain 
by two robbers and she herself captured, but that she had 
managed to escape whilst the robbers were asleep. She 
promises the steed to any one who will avenge her wrongs. 
Meriadoe accepts the offer and slays both the robbers. Later 
on he meets the knight who had guided them to the castle 
and tells him of the loss of his companions. They go on 
until they come upon a band of men in a plain, who turn 
out to be Waldomer and his companions. **! The re- 
united company now advance about three miles further, when 
they hear a great noise. Meriadoc fears another adventure 
with supernatural beings and sends forward two of his 
followers to discover what is the matter. They had not 
gone far when they emerge from the wood and find them- 
selves witnesses of a fierce combat. From a boy nearby they 
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learn that the opposing forces are those of the emperor and 
Gundebald, '*) and that the former had been led hither by 
the Black, Red and White Knights in search of Meriadoc, 
and had been ambushed in this spot by Guntramn, brother 
to Gundebald and ruler over the country hereabouts. The 
messengers return with this information to Meriadoc, who 
divides his company into two bands and unexpectedly attack- 
ing Guntramn and his men routs them completely. '*') He 
pursues the fugitives, slays Guntramn, lays waste his lands, 
takes possession of his cities and sends back word to the 
emperor of his achievements. The emperor writes back that 
Meriadoc may retain all that he conquers for himself— 
moreover, that if he is able to recover his daughter, whom 
Gundebald had carried off, she shall be his wife. Meriadoc 
determines to show himself worthy of these favors and sets 
out with his three chosen companions for the neighboring 
kingdom of Gundebald. He had already received from the 
captive princess messages similar to those which he had 
received from her father, ‘" **) advising him, moreover, that 
her rescue was to be achieved rather by stratagem than by 
foree. They set out, but have to pass through a wood in 
which they wander about some days. On the evening of the 
fifth day they meet on the edge of the woods a drove of 
beeves returning, as it seemed, from pasture. Meriadoc infers 
from this that human habitations are at hand and he sends 
forward the Black Knight .to the top of a hill in front of 
them to see if he can discover any place where they might 
lodge that night. The knight comes back and reports that a 
beautiful walled town is in sight. They advance and learn 
from a man in a field over the hill that this is the chief city 
of Gundebald’s kingdom and the one where the emperor’s 
daughter is kept confined—also that no one is allowed to 
enter or leave it between sunset and sunrise. The herdsman 
directs them, nevertheless, to follow him and his drove. 
They gain entrance without difficulty to the suburbs and 
next arrive at the city gates. ‘J When challenged by the 
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gate-keeper, Meriadoc relates that he is of British origin and 
has come to offer his services to Gundebald, who, as he hears, 
is at war with the emperor. The gate-keeper replies that 
owing to frequent insidious attempts of the emperor’s men 
and the necessity of guarding the princess no one was allowed 
to enter the town save by the especial command of the king 
or prefect. Meriadoc asks him to go to the prefect and 
seek this permission, but he refuses. The persistence of the 
strangers excites the gate-keeper’s suspicions, so that he bids 
them depart and is about to close the gate but Meriadoc 
pushes it back so violently with a blow of his foot that the 
gate-keeper is knocked down. '***] Meriadoc hurls him 
into the river that flowed about the town and then makes 
his companions go in. 

Now the princess had been standing by the window ina 
tower nearby with two of her maidens, looking out on the 
beautiful landscape, and so ,had become a witness of the 
above scene. Suspecting that the chief of the strangers was 
Meriadoc, she despatches a messenger to find out. When she 
learns that her suspicion is correct, she sends for him to come 
to her tower and directs him to represent himself as a man 
seeking service under Gundebald. Both the king and his 
prefect are away and in their absence the princess governs the 
city. Meriadoc is brought before her, and, concealing his 
name from all but those who are in the secret, he pretends 
that he and his companions have come to aid the king. The 
princess entertains them handsomely for two days. **! On 
the third day she relates how eager she is to be freed from 
her captivity, notwithstanding the kind treatment she has 
received from Gundebald. She then broaches to Meriadoc 
her plan for overcoming the tyrant. He is to seek admission 
to the band of Gundebald’s knights, but it was the latter's 
custom to admit no one to this company '”**! befure he had 
tested him in single combat. This combat would take place 
on a certain island in the Rhine, which was about fifteen 
miles long on every side and was known as the land from 
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which no man returned. It was so-called, because, except for 
a space about a mile and a half square in the centre, it con- 
sisted of a great marsh on which nothing could stand and 
which was totally destitute even of vegetation. By driving 
piles into the marsh Gundebald had constructed wonderful 
causeways leading to the central space and in that spot he 
had erected a splendid palace and laid out the most beautiful 
gardens. The causeways crossed each other at right angles 
in the very centre of the island and were so narrow that two 
people coming opposite ways could not pass each other. At 
each of the four points where the causeways left the island 
Gundebald had erected fortified towers. ‘*”) When he 
wished to put to the test any one who applied for admission 
to his company of knights, the applicant had to advance 
along this causeway from one of the four towers and sustain 
the shock of an encounter with the lord of the island. If he 
fell into the marsh, he would surely be engulfed by the quick- 
sands, and as a matter of fact no one as yet had ever survived 
the encounter. Gundebald is largely dependent for his success 


on a wonderful Arabian steed, but the princess promises her 


champion a brother to this steed which is even stronger, '* **! 


and at the same time presents him with a superb suit of 
armor which Gundebald had left with her. Meriadoc meets 
the king at one of the four above-mentioned towers and 
agrees to the usual terms of the contest. He conceals his 
steed until the day of the combat. On that day when 
Gundebald perceives him advancing on the dreaded steed 
he grows pale and calls out that he has been betrayed, for it 
had been prophesied that he could not be overcome in single 
combat save by a man who rode upon this steed. The com- 
batants rush together and Gundebald and his horse are 
thrown over into the marsh, from which they never emerge 
again. 

Meriadoc now goes on to the palace in the middle of the 
island and in accordance “*] with the terms agreed on 
before the combat all of Gundebald’s men there offer him 
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their allegiance. He sends for his three favorite knights, 
and the chief men of the surrounding towns also come in and 
make him ruler over the land. Meriadoc, however, explains 
that he has been waging war on the emperor’s account and 
in order to rescue the princess who has been promised him jy 
marriage—consequently, that all his conquests must be trans- 
ferred to the emperor. The chief men object to this, (1 
but finally consent to accept the authority of the emperor, if 
he fulfills his promise of giving his daughter to Meriadoc in 
marriage. Meriadoc then returns to the princess who receives 
him in triumph. 

In the meanwhile, however, a great war has broken out 
between the emperor and the king of Gaul. The emperor 
finds himself hard pressed and is forced to conclude peace 
with his enemy on the condition that he would give him the 
hand of his daughter already promised to Meriadoc. This 
arrangement he keeps concealed from Meriadoc— *"Jon the 
other hand, he sends him messages, commending his valor 
and promising him rewards, and also orders him to bring to 
court his daughter and all the nobles of the land he has 
conquered. Meriadoc, unsuspecting, calls together a council 
of the chief men and they agree to go. He sets out with 
the princess and a great host of men ™ %! and they are met 
by the emperor who receives him together with the nobles 
in his palace, but disperses the rest in places round about, in 
order to cut them off from their leader. The emperor him- 
self had taken the precaution of bringing together a large 
body of men on his own side. He at once puts his daughter 
in a tower and surrounds her with guards, but he allows 
Meriadoc to visit her freely, in order that he may find an 
opportunity of bringing accusations against him. Spies soon 
report that Meriadoc has been seen indulging in undue 
familiarities with the princess, and accordingly the emperor, 
without announcing his object, calls together a council to 
which Meriadoc also is summoned, and after first discoursing 
on the liberality which he had always displayed towards 
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his men ***) and recounting his past favors to Meriadoe 
especially, he accuses the latter of having rewarded his bene- 
fits by '** seducing his daughter and ends by asking the 


judgment of the nobles. Meriadoe springs forth to defend 


himself from these charges, but armed men whom the emperor 
has kept in concealment near at hand rush out and arrest 
Meriadoe and his companions. At the same time four legions 
are despatched through the villages round about to quell any 
possible uprising of Meriadoc’s men. Taken by surprise 
they surrender in large numbers without opposition. When 
the princess hears of these events she is profoundly afflicted, 
but is confident that Meriadoc, if he once escapes, will take 
full vengeance on his enemies. 

On the twentieth day after this the king of Gaul comes to 
marry the princess, but discovering that she is pregnant he 
renounces the marriage 
emperor. A day is appointed for a battle which is to settle 


and renews his war on the 


the question of superiority between them. 

In the meanwhile, partly on account of the war and partly 
on account of the emperor’s remorse, Meriadoc is more laxly 
guarded, One evening accordingly he tears up his clothes 
and makes a line by which he lets himself down from a 
window to the ground, crawls along the ground to escape the 
notice of the watch-dog, climbs the wall and escapes to 
the house of a friend nearby. After resting there three days 
» J he goes off to the place where the battle is impending. 
He ranges himself in the front rank of the forces of Gaul 
and slays so many of the emperor’s chief men that the 
emperor himself in desperation attacks him, but suffers the 
same fate. 7] The king of Gaul observes the valor of 
this knight and has him summoned before him. When he 
learns that it is Meriadoc, he promises to reward him with 
the hand of the princess. 

On the emperor’s death his army is put to flight and 
afterwards surrenders to the king of Gaul. The king now 
redeems his promise and gives the princess to Meriadoe in 
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marriage. He also restores to Meriadoe every thing that the 
latter had gained by conquest and adds other great posses- 
sions besides. Finally he makes him second to him in 
authority over all his dominions. A son is born to Meriadoe, 
from whom many kings and princes are descended. Meria- 
doc himself lived to enjoy an honorable old age. 


J. Dovauas Bruce. 





